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Reconversion of Men 


RESTORING THE VETERAN’S INDIVIDUALITY 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL ARTHUR E. EASTERBROOK, Commanding the Santa Ana Army Air Base, 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Delivered before The Los Angeles Breakfast Club, and broadcast over station KFWB, Los Angeles, Cal., June 13, 1945 


N the discussion of military matters before a civilian 
customary to pretace the address 
about the limitations imposed by 


audience it has become 
with a 
military ' 

This morning I should like to depart from the usual form- 
ula by prefacing my remarks with the statement the secret we 
hold at the Santa Ana Army Air Base is one which we are 
anxious to share with the public. 

We are anxious to share our secret because the ultimate 
and total success of our mission depends upon the fullest un- 
derstanding and cooperation of the communities that compose 
our country. 

‘The Personnel Distribution Command, of which the Santa 
Ana base is a part, is distinct and unusual in the history of 
arinies, 

We are not a tactical force participating directly in combat. 
We are not a training station; we are not a supply center. 
Our chief concern is not guns or bombs or planes or even 
drawing up plans of strategy and tactics. 

Our chief concern is men, as human beings and individuals. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that our mission 
concerns the man, viewed as a distinct personality with his 
own peculiarities, habits, needs and aspirations. 

‘There is a lively and growing interest in the problem of 
the returning veteran and the part he will play in our na- 
tional life. What sort of a fellow is he? How will he react 
in the community? Will he really be a problem or will he 
easily find his place.in the civil community ? 

It is our belief that the return of the veteran is the con- 
cern not only of the soldier and the community, but also of 
the Army. Our mission at Santa Ana is to do our part in 
helping to readjust the soldier, so that these men who have 
so valiantly fought the forces of tyranny may return to civil 
life and play a constructive role in the preservation and ex- 
tension of our democratic institutions. 


comment 


secrecy. 


There are several ways of viewing our mission. 

First, in the military scheme of things, it is the post to 
which men are assigned after they have returned from a tour 
of duty overseas and have enjoyed their furlough. 

Second, in terms of our continuing war against Japan, it 
is the post where men are revaluated in terms of their future 
assignment. 

‘Third, in terms of our American civilization, it is the place 
where men are given an opportunity to recapture those traits 
of character which so profoundly underlie our democracy. 

It is the last of these that I should like to discuss briefly 
with you this morning, because it is our belief that you, your 
community, and thousands of communities like yours, can 
and must carry on the work which the Air Forces has initi- 
ated through its Personnel Distribution Command. 

Ours is a nation whose citizens are fiercely proud of their 
individuality. John Doe is the kind of fellow who likes to 
pick his clothes, his food, his work. He likes to feel that the 
ultimate decision, in matters both important and unimportant, 
rests with him. He likes to think of himself as a name, and 
not just a digit. 

In the army, the emphasis tends to fall on the organization 
rather than on the individual Although personal initiative is 
encouraged, in the final analysis the individual must be a cog 
in the big machine. 

Upon entrance into the army, a man is given a serial num- 
ber. From that time forward, that serial number plus his 
military occupational specialty number plus his squadron 
number and flight number and other numbers will most ac- 
curately describe the soldier’s work and status. 

This temporary replacement of the name by the number is 
necessary to obtain maximum military efficiency, to insure 
every man’s being in the right place at the right time, with- 
out confusion, delay and personal friction. It is a fact that 
underlies the training of the man when he first enters the 
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army and is taught to assume certain military traits. It is 
also a fact of which we are totally aware when preparing the 
individual to return to civilian status. 

The keynote of our mission at Santa Ana is this: Each 
man is treated as an individual, not as a number. We try to 
extend this thought into every aspect of our work. We try to 
treat him as an individual and to give him the opportunity 
to make his own decisions, in terms of his own likes and 
dislikes. 

A man is given a chance to pick the kind of work he likes. 
At our base we have shops in wood work, metals, radio. We 
have a little farm, with a touch of agriculture and a brood 
of chicks. We aim at a diversity of occupations—to meet the 
interests of the men and to give them a chance to make their 
own choice. 

For those whose minds run along scholastic lines, we have 
a variety of courses: 138 of them to be exact. Our object 
here, again, is not merely to equip the individual with greater 
knowledge and skill for a post-war job, but also to allow the 
individual to make his own decision. 

For men who like to participate in sports, we have a wide 
variety. Just about everything from the most vigorous to the 
most placid sort of game, from a swift gallop through the 
California hills to a slow game of chess at the Service Club. 
Again—may I underline the fact—we don’t tell a man what 
to do; we let him tell us what he wants to do. 

The same applies to the soldier’s entertainment. Whether 
it be a show at the Service Club where the greatest stars of 
screen, stage and radio have so graciously come to entertain, 
or whether it be a trip to Hollywood or the Mission at San 
Juan Capistrano, it is the man himself who makes the decision 
as to where he wishes to go. 

Wherever possible, we are anxious to have the individual 
plan his own time, to draw up his own schedule, to allot his 
energies and interests. 

Even in such a mundane matter as food, we are anxious to 
have these men choose. Our tables in the mess hall offer both 
quantity and variety. In part this is so because we feel that 
these boys who had to live on K rations and C rations and 
sometimes no rations deserve some of the niceties 0: civiliza- 
tion which they have lacked. In part, too, however, we want 
these men to feel that they are once more in a position to 
make the choice. 

When a man finally leaves our Post, it is our aim to assign 
him, wherever possible, to a job commensurate with his skills 
and in line with his interests. i 

Needless to say, we are limited in this function by the fact 
that our nation is still at war and that the man is still in the 
service. Our installation represents merely a breathing spell, 
a stopping-off place between assignments. 

The reason we are anxious to acquaint the public with our 
purposes, however, is that our present mission, within the 
army, performed on an interim basis, may in the not too 
distant future become the responsibility of the community— 
on a continuing and lasting basis. 

So far, I have been discussing one aspect of our mission: 
The process of redistribution. Our station has a double pur- 
pose, however, the second objective is pursued at the con- 
valescent hospital, which is located at the Santa Ana Army 
Air Base. 

We use the word “hospital” for want of a better word. 
The dictionary has not yet caught up with modern thought 
and practice, so we have to fall back upon this old-fashioned 
and totally inadequate word. 

It isn’t really a hospital because the men in it are not sick 
in any usual sense of the word. The patients are sound of 
limb and sane of mind. 


Yet because they are given special attention at our base, 
| wish to speak of them as a separate group this morning. 

Perhaps the easiest way to describe this body of men is to 
ask you for the moment to look back into a day in your own 
life. For purposes of illustration, may I suggest that you 
think back on some hard day at the office, one of those days 
when everything goes wrong: When your competitor ran 
off with a big deal, when your fountain pen leaked, when 
your switchboard operator fell asleep or always gave you the 
wrong number. You know the kind of day I mean so you 
can supply any missing details. 

After such a day you come home—tired, irritable, grouchy, 
grumpy, explosive. A door slams and you jump. An unim- 
portant argument develops, and you find yourself shouting. 
After a while, you begin to wonder why the world has chosen 
this day to persecute you. 

That, gentlemen, is the result of one bad day at the office. 
The men who come to our station, after completing their 
missions over Europe or the Pacific, have not had one bad 
day at the office. 

These men have had weeks and months of flak-infested 
skies. Both their bodies and spirits were submitted to incon- 
ceivable pressures. 

What happens to any one of us after one bad day at the 
office has happened to many of these men after many bad 
days in combat. 

They are tired, irritable, explosive. They have had too 
heavy an emotional diet. That diet may have been fear or 
anger or sorrow or a violation of our ethical attitudes or a 
repeated combination of one or more of these things. 

It has been our experience that what these men need most 
is time, security, understanding, and professional guidance. 

Time does much to heal these wounds of the spirit. At our 
base we try to lift the pressure to give these men the rest and 
leisure, the time in which to digest their emotional 
experiences. 

Security is the second thing these men crave. After the 
terrors of battle, a man seeks solid ground for a re-establish- 
ment of his spiritual being. Many things contribute toward 
this re-weaving the torn strands of the human personality. 
Some find it in creative work; others in study; others in 
play. Some find it with the Chaplain; others in consultation 
with a skilled psychologist. 

Understanding is a third ingredient. Such understanding 
must be mutual, exercised by the man himself and by the 
persons around him. It is for that reason that the personnel 
at our base are tutored in the mission of the installation. 
Likewise, the men who come through the convalescent section 
are provided with a better comprehension of their problem, 
so that they may help themselves. 

Finally, professional guidance plays its part. Each man is 
assigned his personal physician. This physician, skilled in the 
treatment of this ailment, maps a course of speediest recovery. 
Some men will need just a few words of advice; others may 
require several consultations; more stubborn cases may re- 
quire protracted psychiatric assistance. 

On whatever level the case may be, the soldier is once 
more treated as an individual—not a number. He is studied 
in terms of his personality, his background, his fears and his 
hopes, his worries and his aspirations. 

Within the time and the limitations imposed upon our 
work by the requirements of war we are seeking to return 
to society that impressive selection of young men who com- 
posed our Air Forces. 
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In the days that lie ahead, the continuance of this great 
mission will become a responsibility of your community. 

A thoughtful newspaperwoman, who recently visited our 
base, referred to our work as the “reconversion of men.” 
It is a happy and apt phrase. 

Both our economy and our spirit have been geared for 


war. In the days ahead we will have to give serious thought 
to re-establishing the mechanisms and the soul of peace. 

As in war, so in the post-war years, that is a great mission, 
requiring the cooperation of civilian and soldier: A mission 
to guarantee the security, the growth, and the flowering of 
the democracy we cherish. 


The Coming Winter in Europe 


FOOD SITUATION IN DEVASTATED COUNTRIES 
By ROY F. HENDRICKSON, Deputy Director General, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Delivered at Food Forum meeting, Chicago, Illinois, June 26, 1945 


HE coming winter in Europe will witness the most 

difficult food shortages of modern times. There will 

be few islands of relative plenty; for most areas it 
will be a period of serious scarcity. Extensive restoration 
of inland transportation, badly shattered by the effects of war, 
would be a major ameliorating factor. The second mitigat- 
ing factor will be the extent to which the rest of the world 
is willing and able to provide food which can be shipped 
into Europe. ; 

Tonight 1 propose to discuss the situation as it appears 
to exist now, the progress being made, the dilemmas pre- 
sented by decisions which must be made if real assistance is 
to be provided, and the consequences of half-hearted steps 
to meet the situation. 

A glance at the war maps of last September and the posi- 
tions of the armies through the months of winter and spring 
climaxed by Hitler’s collapse in May, shows that a vast area 
of Europe was over-run by active warfare during that period. 
Among the significant by-products of this activity was serious 
interference with harvests last fail, with autumn plantings 
of cereals, and with tillage and spring plantings in many 
areas. It follows—taking into account also the absence of 
fertilizers on most soils for several years, and the loss of 
draft animals—that this year’s harvest in Europe will be far 
below normal despite heroic efforts on the part of its people. 

Centuries of cultivation in Europe have depleted soil fer- 
tility which in most areas required frequent replenishment, 
especially with chemical fertilizer. This has been impossible 
for several years to any considerable extent, except for potash 
in some central European areas. Shipments of phosphates, 
mostly from North Africa, have been negligible because of 
war conditions and shipping shortages. Many countries went 
without nitrates except for the use of minor reserves for 
three to five years. 

As a consequence, productivity is down even in such areas 
as Were able to maintain a substantial production of animal 
draft power—and there are few if any areas which escaped 
military demands either on the part of their own armies or 
those of the enemy. The loss of tractors was very heavy, 
with relatively small replacements made during the war and 
with other machines immobilized by lack of fuel or repair 
parts. 

_ Crop estimates are relatively unreliable at this time, but 
in the case of cereals it is unlikely that Europe will achieve 
much better than a half crop this year. Dairy production, 
while it may recover greatly in 18 months, cannot recover 
rapidly enough to affect the picture next winter very sub- 
stantially, because the oilseeds that furnish protein supple- 
ments in dairy rations and other fodder are not available to 
the extent necessary to meet more than a small percentage 
of the need. Meat production will be low with emphasis 
laid as far as possible on restoring breeding herds and flocks. 


Sugar production too will be far below normal. Vegetable 
and potato production has the best prospect of making a con- 
tribution to the over-winter food supply. But even the pro- 
duction of these will be affected by the fertilizer and trans- 
port shortage. 

While the production picture may mean that certain limited 
areas, rich in soil and other resources, may have fair yields 
and a good outlook, the overall situation, the total output, 
will be far below need—and Europe has normally for many 
years been a big importer of food. 

The second overall factor affecting the available food 
supply will be distribution. The physical aspects of distri- 
bution present a dark picture. First of all, the damage to 
railroads, the heavy losses of rolling stock, mean that a 
heavier-than-normal load is thrown on other forms of trans- 
portation—which means on trucks, primarily. And the short- 
age of trucks, of tires, of repair parts, and of fuel—unless 
a trend of greater success in making up the deficit in coming 
months develops than has been possible since liberation thus 
far—will mean that what amounts to an exportable surplus 
in one area cannot be moved into deficit areas. 

Not only were physical communications, including tele- 
phones and telegraphs often reduced to little or no effective- 
ness, but the administrative organizations of the govern- 
ments have been greatly harmed. To no single group did 
the Germans devote more of their attention than to the civil 
servants, that is the government officials, and to the police 
of the countries they occupied. Without an adequate number 
of such experienced officers, any government does its work 
slowly, or in some cases not at all. The tools of effective 
work are lacking. When you find a cabinet of 27 members 
having only nine jeeps among them, you have not only a 
reduction in efficiency of these important officials, but you 
have the makings of a cabinet crisis. 

Deficit areas do not mean cities alone. There are vast 
areas which have long had a population load far greater than 
their land resources, even in times when per-acre productivity 
was high. The transport shortage will also affect the ability 
to move inland and distribute properly the goods from 
abroad. But inland transport shortages should not deter a 
substantial effort to bring goods in from the outside. 

There are other aspects of distribution which cannot be 
remedied rapidly. Under German occupation black markets 
flourished. Those who patriotically resisted the Germans 
tried hard to avoid, despite extreme military regimentation, 
yielding up their produce when levies were made on them. 
They felt it was loyal, and certainly profitable—though often 
risky—to contribute to the operations of the black market 
rather than to donate to the enemy. 

New or liberated governments cannot quickly set up the 
necessary machinery, staffed from a population deeply cut 
in numbers and more deeply cut in skill by war. To meet 
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the objective of equitable distribution becomes very nearly 
impossible when it involves meeting the demand with a sup- 
ply half as large as the demand. It is not necessary to meet 
needs 100 percent, or to the point of saturation; no one 
really expects that. But even the best regulatory machinery 
with the best disciplined population behind it is not likely to 
achieve great success in distributing evenly a supply smaller 
by 25 to 50 percent than the demand, especially in the case 
of most foods. In the case of one product—meat—you need 
not go far from where we are sitting to find support for that 
statement. 

When the occupation was at its peak, the Germans were 
able to supplement their food supplies in many ways. In 
the first place, many of the millions of people they had 
brought as slaves into Germany proper were used to keep 
the German farm plant at top production. Germany was 
able to call upon Bulgaria and Rumania for upwards of a 
million tons of food annually, and to obtain vast quantities 
from France, Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and for a time from the Ukraine 
of the Soviet Union. The occupied areas were severely ra- 
tioned, with few exceptions. As little as possible was thrown 
to food deficit areas—especially Belgium, Greece and Nor- 
way. 

As much emphasis as possible must be laid not only on 
meeting the crisis which is faced next winter but on taking 
all possible steps to insure that 1946 shall bring forth as 
bountiful a harvest as Europe can provide for itself. The 
first program then must envisage supplying fertilizers which 
need to be applied this fall and winter, providing farm tools, 
including tractors and draft animals where they can be used 
effectively, and having seed on hand in ample time to allow 
for some slowness in distribution. Meantime the need for 
doing everything possible to restore inland transportation, es- 
pecially through the provision of trucks and repairs for those 
now incapacitated, should be made not only to assist in insur- 
ing next year’s harvest but to distribute effectively the limited 
harvest of this year. 

What has been done to date? Some of the nations of Eu- 
rope are financing their own imported relief supplies, either 
through the use of foreign exchange they possessed from be- 
fore the occupation or with credit plus some assistance from 
friendly neighbors. Norway is an instance of this. Two na- 
tions require only limited assistance from abroad, Denmark 
and Rumania. The Danes do require fertilizer, some ma- 
chinery, and are anxious to import oilseeds and fodder once 
again so as to restore their livestock production, especially 
dairy output. The Netherlands, Belgium and France require 
very substantial quantities of food, which to a large extent 
they are financing from their own resources. The Soviet 
Union is reported to be making every effort to restore her 
production. Italy is being assisted by the Allied Commission, 
with hopes that the relatively productive Po Valley will aid 
materially in overcoming in part the deficit position of Italy 
from Rome south, which has normally required substantial 
imports from outside. Germany is being dealt with by the 
military forces with responsibility for zones divided between 
the Soviet Union, the British, the French and the United 
States. Bulgaria is reported to be having a drought, but no 
clear picture is available as to whether it will need outside 
assistance. In Austria it is likely that considerable outside 
assistance will be required, with the military again having re- 
sponsibility. 

To meet the needs of those countries with insufficient 
means to finance imports of supplies needed from abroad, the 
United Nations created UNRRA and subscribed contribu- 
tions to carry out a program of assistance. In Europe thus 
far on their application, Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania, 


Czechoslovakia and Poland have been found to be entitled 
to assistance. All of them suffered greatly under the occupa- 
tion of the Germans and their needs are substantial. 

In the case of Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania, upon their 
liberation from the Germans, the Combined Military of the 
U.S., the U. K., and Canada provided relief assistance while 
the area was still considered to be important from the stand- 
point of military operations. 

UNRRA began providing relief goods to Greece starting 
April 1, 1945, taking over responsibility for imported sup- 
plies from the military at that time. In the case of Yugo- 
slavia, UNRRA began its responsibility April 15. In both 
cases it agreed to purchase goods then in the military pipe- 
line supplementing as soon as ships and supplies made it 
possible. As of July, only goods which UNRRA has pro- 
cured will be available. In Albania, the period of military 
responsibility will end shortly with UNRRA assuming a 
supply responsibility within the next month. 

In the case of Poland and Czechoslovakia, there was no 
similar period of military responsibility. UNRRA began 
supplying foodstuffs and other relief and rehabilitation goods 
as soon as possible, but it had to be and continues to be on 
a far smaller schedule than need for the following reasons: 
The course of the war did not provide easy access to either 
of these countries. Thus far the only means of sending sup- 
plies has been through a single port, Constanta in Rumania. 
This port suffered war damage and it is limited in its capac- 
ity to handle cargo. We loaded two boat loads in March, 
four more in April, four in May and during the month of 
June we are loading nine. In July, to this same port we 
hope to send eleven boat loads. Only a small portion of June 
and July shipments will be foodstuffs because of the high 
priority at this time which must be given to fertilizers, trucks, 
raw cotton and wool, and farm implements. It is hoped that 
the ports of Danzig and Gydnia, though mined and seriously 
damaged, will be in working condition soon. It is hoped 
also that the port of Trieste may soon be available to receive 
goods not only for Yugoslavia but for Czechoslovakia, The 
port of Hamburg in Germany through which large quanti- 
ties of goods moved to Czechoslovakia in pre-war days is not 
yet available. 

The capacity to receive goods in substantial volume in so 
far as port handling facilities are concerned rose most rapidly 
in the countries being assisted by UNRRA in the case of 
Greece. On my recent visit there I saw the damage done 
to the great Greek port of Piraeus, where virtually all cargo 
handling facilities had been destroyed. The Germans had 
systematically dynamited the great power cranes, and in the 
case of elevators and mills their demolition experts had, with 
some economy, put the dynamite charges in just the right 
places in the foundations to make the structures worthless 
for a long period ahead. But large boats can now move into 
the ports with ample working space and the Greeks have 
supplied ample manpower to do an expeditious job of un- 
loading. 

In the case of Yugoslavia, the early assistance provided 
by the military was severely limited because only two ports 
were first available, Split and Dubrovnik; and both had 
limited usage because dredging could not be continued during 
the war. As a result the Liberty freighters, which carry most 
UNRRA cargo, have to be partly off-loaded in Italy and 
then sent on, traveling light with about half cargoes into 
those ports. From a very small port receiving capacity in 
March, Yugoslavia’s ports have moved steadily ahead in their 
capacity to receive cargo, and this can be expanded when 
Trieste is available. It is hoped that other ports will shortly 
be swept of mines and made available too. 

The Danube River, a highly important artery feeding 
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Eastern Europe including’ Yugoslavia, should gradually pro- 
vide assistance too, but there is a shortage of barges and 
tugs. When I was in Yugoslavia, I found a group of ofh- 
cials who were bringing together information on points where 
barges had been sunk and a program for reclaiming them. 
But that is not fast work when a country is short of almost 
everything, including tools. In Yugoslavia I was told that 
out of some 2300 locomotives which had been operating there 
before the war, only nine were in operating condition when 
the Germans left. In late March, some 270 others had been 
restored to working condition. But there are few cars for 
them to pull and not many stretches of more than 100 miles 
of rail that could be utilized until temporary bridges could 
be restored. Railroad transportation all the way between 
‘Trieste and Belgrade is now reported to be available. 

In Albania | visited the small, but principal port, Durazzo. 
It lies at the foot of a high hill on which stood one of King 
Zog's several palaces, a palace which incidentally is now a 
convalescent home for wounded or sick soldiers. 

Again the Germans systematically destroyed the port 
which had been built up over many years of painstaking 
effort. ‘The Germans in charge of the demolition went over, 
with local authorities, the installations to be destroyed mak- 
ing a careful record of them and saying that settlement 
would be made later. At least this will be one claim before 
the reparations authorities which should be fully documented. 
Every wharf and every crane, the concrete abutments and 
breakwaters, were put out of condition. Only one dock— 
an old wooden one with rotten piling—capable of handling 
about 30 tons a day, was intact. From Durazzo to the ca- 
pital, ‘irana, some 18 bridges had been put out of commis- 
sion, but the Albanians had succeeded in building temporary 
bridges across all the streams and chasms. 

kor the next few months, until the end of November, the 
indigenous supply of food raised by the Europeans through 
their own ettorts should be most in evidence. It is from 
December until the first results from the 1946 harvest are 
available that the most severe pinch will come. Nations be- 
ing assisted by UNRRA and all others will therefore be 
more dependent on imported foods to be shipped during the 
tall for storing and in later months for immediate consump- 
tion than they are even at the present time. 

(jreat emphasis is now being laid on inland transport sup- 
plies, on agricultural rehabilitation materials, on raw cotton 
and raw wool to restore the productivity of textile mills and 
provide cloth for winter wear, and on tools and similar equip- 
ment. But despite this, food is already the biggest single 
item in the UNRRA shipping program and proportionate 
to the shipping made available must increase as a percentage 
of the total loadings for many months to come. 

For the second half of 1945 in metric tons, the minimum 
import requirements of food for nations to be assisted by 
UNRRA (including a small child-feeding program that 
averages 16,000 tons a month for Italy under a special provi- 
sion authorized by the UNRRA Council) will be 2,423,000 
tons. Ot this supply, more than one-half or 1,259,000 tons 
will be grain and grain products. Even if we assume that 
less than 2,423,000 tons of food will be shipped the last six 
months ot the year, food will still constitute more than one- 
halt ot 3,895,000 tons of supplies which we should send to 
countries requiring UNRRA’s assistance during that period. 
In terms of dollars, the cost of the overall program would be 
about $750,000,000, which when shipping charges are added 
increases to a total cost of about $913,000,000. 

The tood needs for the period July through December in- 
clude these: dairy products, 132,000 tons; meat, 168,000 
tons, nearly half of which is fatbacks; fish, 87,000 tons: 
edible fats and oils, 154,000 tons; oilseeds, 122,000 tons: 








dried beans and dried peas, 102,000 tons; sugar, 69,000 
tons; inedible fats and oils, 4,000 tons; soap, 40,000 tons, 
oil equivalent; animal feeds, 211,000 tons. 

While the United States must be called upon for the 
largest share, very substantial quantities are being requested 
and obtained in Canada, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba and other 
Latin-American countries, Australia, New: Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and others. We depend for 
our allocations upon the Combined Food authorities of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and Canada to assign 
UNRRA its sources of supply. UNRRA depends upon the 
United Maritime authority which includes in addition to 
the United States and the United Kingdom, Norway, France, 
the Netherlands and other nations, for shipping. European 
countries financing imported food and other supplies and 
shipping with their own resources go to the same allocating 
authorities. 

It has long been axiomatic to those who have studied the 
effects of war upon supplies that the end of a war increases 
rather than decreases the demand. UNRRA is hopeful that 
the period during which it must provide assistance—serving 
as an arranger between the nations of good will and the na- 
tions in need—will be short. But it is foolish to be so op- 
timistic as to believe that these nations can recover quickly 
from the effects of long years of occupation and plundering. 
It is not possible for these countries, practically without 
foreign exchange, to restore quickly their former export posi- 
tion so that they can in effect trade surplus goods for foods 
and other items they must import although every effort must 
be made in that direction. 

How well prepared are the nations of good will to meet 
the deficit during the coming year? 

It has been a long and difficult war in which marked ex- 
pansion in food production has taken place in the U.K., 
the U. S., Canada and many other areas. The demands of 
the military forces are not dropping away fast. In addition 
to troops, there still are large numbers of prisoners of war, 
and in zones of military occupation the military has a re- 
sponsibility for civilian supply. The brightest spot is in 
cereals, but cereals cannot do the whole job of meeting the 
food deficit. 

It is evidence that the deficits, as at the outset of the war, 
are in the fields of proteins and fat. Meat is short, and 
dairy products in terms of quantities apparently available to 
liberated areas, appear to be equally short; fish is also short. 

I said “available to liberated areas.” This availability 
has to be determined by the people and the governments of 
the supplying areas—it cannot be determined by the 
liberated areas. To make foods available to liberated areas 
will require sacrifices as well as a generous spirit motivated 
by humanitarianism. But it will also require an apprecia- 
tion on the part of governments and people that starvation or 
near starvation in European countries will mean disease, 
unrest and a threat to securing the foundations of a durable 
peace. 

The American people are not without an appreciation of 
the facts, and their attitude, judging by Mr. Gallup’s most 
recent poll, shows on the part of the great majority of people 
a true realization of the situation. 

To the question: “Do you think many people in Europe 
will starve this year unless we send them food?’, 70 per- 
cent replied in the affirmative, 23 percent in the negative. 
It is hard to find where the last group found ground for 
this optimism. To the question: “Do you think there is 
enough food in this country to keep Europeans from starving 
and still not reduce the amount people eat here ?’’, 56 percent 
replied “no,” while 35 per cent replied “yes.” 

Eighty-five percent replied “yes” to the question: “Would 
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you be willing to continue to put up with present shortages 
of butter, sugar, meat, and other rationed food products in 
order to give food to people who need it in Europe?” 

Mr. Gallup’s fourth question was: “If necessary, would 
you and your family be willing to eat about one-fifth less 
than you and your family are now eating in order to send 
more food to Europe?” Seventy percent replied in the af- 
firmative, only 23 percent replied in the negative, and 7 
per cent had no opinion. 

All of this indicates a realistic appreciation of the situa- 
tion, a most generous spirit of helpfulness and sacrifice, and a 
determination to support the official position of the United 
States Government. 

The share that the supplying nations can provide will 
of course depend not only on the attitude of the people and 
their governments but upon the fortunes of the crops this 
year, and it is always dangerous to divide up a crop which 
isn’t made. 

Now what is the attitude of the peoples of the countries 
in need? ‘There is no categorical answer to this but there 
are some factors which we should not quickly overlook. 
These people met the forces of the German attack first, and 
without any really significant exceptions they fought bravely. 
Even after they were defeated and their lands occupied, their 
resistance continued. They heard over their radios from 
their allies that the most patriotic measures they could take 
would be to resist the enemy fiercely, to harass him, to be 
uncooperative, to sacrifice their resources and their lives if 
necessary. In turn they were told obliquely and directly 
that their sacrifices would not be in vain, that when liberation 
came there would be stocks of supplies in the hands of sup- 
plying nations ready to be moved in to assist them. There 
must have been some scepticism, but the evidence of their 
bravery and their sacrifices indicates that scepticism was 
scant indeed. 

As allies, they do not have the role of beggars. Their 
nationalism, driven underground for some years, has emerged 
and it is an asset to build upon and not a liability, just as 
the desire and the determination of those nations with foreign 
exchange resources to do everything possible for themselves 
is an asset of character and independence which is one of 
the truly impressive assets of the post war period. 

The supplies to be brought in from the outside will with 
the sole exception of Greece represent only a relatively small 
fraction of the total food they will have. Their indigenous 
supplies, while inadequate, will be the base of their programs. 
The outside help that will be so hard to obtain will be sup- 
plemental to indigenous supplies which in the face of great 
difficulties they will attempt to utilize effectively and equit- 
ably. 

They are not going to quote chapter and verse of the prom- 
ises made to them by official spokesman during the war period, 
but they are likely to ask some questions which in the interest 
of amity among allies will require straight answers. They 
are going to be concerned first of all with the distribution of 
supplies among the allies as compared with those who have 
been recent enemies of the allies. 

They are going to ask if enemy prisoners of war and re- 
cent enemy civilians deserve a better fate in terms of food 
during the winter of 1945-46 than those who fought the good 
fight against an enemy whose ruthlessness is matched only 
by that of the Japanese. 

They are going to ask if their own governments are mak- 
ing fully clear and understandable their plight and if they 
don’t get an answer that suits them, they may want to change 
their governments; and that can lead to further chaos, too. 
They are going to ask whether the principle of sharing alike, 
which they were told was a principle to be followed in fight- 


ing the Germans, is not also a proper principle during the 
emergency immediately following liberation. 

And there are other questions which they will ask, which 
will have a bearing upon postwar trade, postwar good will, 
and the duration of the peace. 

How long must assistance be provided to Europe? It 
is too early to supply a reasonably accurate forecast. This 
does not depend alone upon the rate of the restoration of 
European food production and upon its effective distribu- 
tion by means of the restoration of inland transport. It also 
depends upon these factors: 


1. The rate at which effective, efficient government can be 
restored. 

2. The rate at which transport and industrial production 
in Europe can be restored, which in turn depends upon 
the output of coal, steel plants, the forests, and industry 
generally. 


3. It depends too upon the rate at which effective instru- 
mentalities are established in the outside world for 
providing credit and for supporting and _ stabilizing 
currency. 


When I was in Greece, although it had then been liberated 
only a matter of six months it was using its second currency 
established during that time. Inflation was proceeding 
rapidly and one of the principal answers to that problem cen- 
tered about providing enough supplies, particularly food, 
transport, and raw materials for industry. During June 
we are shipping from the United States enough raw cotton 
to feed the small cotton textile industry of Greece for ap- 
proximately six months. The output will stay in Greece, 
which is about as short of clothing and shoes as it is of 
food—and the shortage of food can be demonstrated most 
quickly by the fact that the diet during March did not 
average 1600 calories per person in Greece. ‘That is about 
50 percent of the calory intake of the average American 
in 1944, 

As rapidly as normal trade—trade other than relief goods 
—is restored, UNRRA assistance can be reduced; but 
normal trade does not restore itself without appropriate 
credit or other foreign exchange arrangements. These simply 
are not in sight for some months to come in the case of any 
of the countries now being assisted by UNRRA which are 
the countries poorest by far in foreign exchange resources. 

At a later stage comes assistance for China, which has 
fought a ruthless aggressor for a very long time and which 
has suffered painfully. She will need help promptly and 
on a substantial basis as her vast territory is liberated, dis- 
trict by district. In dealing with her problem one advantage 
appears which does not seem to exist in connection with Eu- 
rope in relief. 

Military food surpluses so far as Europe is concerned are 
a myth. The needs of the military during deployment, the 
needs of their prisoners of war and of areas under military 
occupation, will continue to make the military requirements 
large in Europe for some time to come. Instead of yielding 
up food supplies which can be used in a substantial degree 
to alleviate European distress, military stockpiles will go 
for military needs. There will be some equipment—we 
hope there will be a goodly number of trucks—but actual 
progress to date in the release of surpluses has been incon- 
siderable even in these categories. The needs for vast armies 
to carry on the struggle in the Southern Pacific and the Far 
East are such that military demands show no sign of any 
rapid cut-back, despite the many optimistic forecasts that 
seemed to radiate in the late summer and early fall of 1944. 
Pipe-dreams they proved to be in the case of food—pipe- 
dreams which lured many to the belief that V-E Day, which 
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they then saw just ahead, would magically change the needs 
for food even though history provided no evidence for such 
a dangerous conclusion. In the case of China, however, 
with Japan crushed, substantial demobilization of armies 
should become possible and some surpluses become available. 
Even so, however, such army surpluses of food are not likely 
to be great. Far more important from a food standpoint for 
China is the prospect that liberation will open the way 
towards the utilization of productive areas of the Far East, 
itself—particularly in rice, oilseeds and, we hope, sugar, 
where the Japanese-occupied areas of the world normally 
account for well over 90 percent of the world rice supply. 
Gradually these rice producing areas will be liberated and 
some stocks for the succor of China, as well as for other 
lar Eastern areas so greatly dependent upon this food, should 
become available, with equitable distribution of this supply 
a pressing need for at least two years after Chinese liberation. 

In the case of both Europe and China, UNRRA will em- 
phasize plain, staple foods. These, not highly processed 
foods, will dominate the picture. But children especially, 
and adults too, cannot live on bread alone. I met a man in 
GSreece who claimed that he and his family lived on raisins 
for two years, with the exception of some vegetables during 
the summertime. It was, as one can well imagine, not a 
very happy experience. 

| also met many people there who had been forced to live 
on bread alone for many. months at a time. Many Eu- 
ropeans, Eastern Europeans particularly, have always con- 
sumed very large quantities of bread, but it produces a prob- 
lem of malnutrition if this diet cannot be supplemented by 
other more concentrated foods which yield a better balance 
to the diet as a whole 

The solo bread diet is a challenge to man’s powers of in- 
digestion—you can’t take in enough in three meals a day to 
meet bodily needs, even when one is relatively inactive phys- 
ically. I found it a common sight in Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Italy for working people—truck drivers, street- 
car operators, chambermaids—as well as adults and children 
in the stores, to reach into their pockets and pull out a 
chunk of bread. ‘They would take a large bite and go on 
chewing. ‘These in-between meals are necessary because the 
solo bread eaters require many extra eating periods to get 
necessary nourishment even when physical activity is 
moderate. Meat, milk products, and fats were very scarce. 
Any casual examination of a normal diet in this country 
will show how importantly they figure in the calory make- 
up of our diets. 

The principal supplying countries are finding it difficult 
to provide either the supplies or the shipping necessary to 
carry out the program which appears essential to provide a 
decent level of assistance to the liberated countries. In the 
face of evidence that the people of supplying countries have 
a realistic appreciation of the facts and a desire to help gen- 
erously, their governments appear to doubt whether further 
sacrifices will be accepted. We have found increasing doubt 
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and hesitation on the part of the officials responsible for allo- 
cating and procuring for UNRRA the foods the peoples of 
the liberated areas definitely need. 


For example, UNRRA could not obtain from the United 
States any cheese, dried eggs or margarine, and obtained only 
small quantities against its request for sugar, canned fish, 
dry skim and condensed milk for the second quarter of 1945. 
UNRRA’s request for about 4,000 tons of canned pork from 
the United States for the second quarter of 1945 is expected 
to result in procurement of only 175 tons for this period. 
The request for over 31,000 tons of lard from the United 
States to fill UNRRA’s requirements for the first half of 
1945 resulted in procurement of only 6,000 tons in this 
period. 


Where we asked for 12,500 tons of evaporated milk for 
the third quarter of 1945 for the small children of areas 
being assisted by UNRRA, indications are that we will be 
allocated not more than 5,670 tons; out of 14,000 tons of 
condensed milk which we requested for the same period, the 
allocation appears to be 1,134 tons. Out of 45,000 tons of 
refined sugar requested from the world supply, as in the 
case of evaporated and condensed milk, indications are that 
for the third quarter of 1945 we will get only the 20,000 
tons we have bought in Cuba. And it has been indicated 
to us that we will get even less in the fourth quarter. 

Perhaps it will require a considerable time for the very 
complex machinery of allocation and procurement to adjust 
to the demands resulting from liberation—but time runs out 
rapidly when the problem is as urgent and dangerous as the 
problem of shortages this coming winter. 

I have drawn a picture of what the situation will be this 
coming winter unless we get some of the protective foods, 
such as some milk for the small children, nursing mothers 
and invalids, substantial quantities of fats and some small] 
quantities of meats and other animal proteins. But these 
will not do the job alone because inland transport is needed 
first to utilize the production in Europe, and secondly, to 
move the imported foods inland. Some additional trucks 
will be required to make up for destruction to the railroads. 
There are hundreds of thousands of trucks in the European 
area now. A small fraction of that number released by the 
military forces can practically solve that problem for the 
winter. 

Unless the inland transport and food problems are 
attacked resolutely, suffering will be intense; and the effects 
on the people physically and psychologically, will be severe, 
with results that will take much from the contribution to 
the peace which the great military victory promised to make 
possible. 

The most difficult problem appears to be to convert the 
good will, desire and realistic appreciation of millions of 
people, anxious to help the peoples of liberated areas, into 
effective expression—the kind of expression that delivers 
the goods. 


Citizenship and Public Service 


“HELP KEEP THE VILLAGE CLEAN” 
By DR. VIRGIL M. HANCHER, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Delivered before the Graduating Class of the University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., June 3, 1945 


have presided so ably in these difficult and distracting years. 
It is our hope and belief that from its great achievements in 
the past and present this University will move on to greater 
fields of knowledge, of service and distinction. 
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You, who are graduating today, may well pause during 
this brief hour to consider your future. One part of your 
life is closed. The record is written. No part of it may 
be altered, even by so much as half a line. Some of you 
have exceeded your highest hopes; some have fallen short of 
your goals; all have met the standards required by this Uni- 
versity for the stamp of its approval. You have finished one 
stage of your journey. What will the next one be? 

The next stage may be one not of your choosing. Organized 
resistance in Europe has ended and we can now concentrate 
upon the Far Eastern War. ‘The winning of that war and 
the organization of peace and victory, real peace and victory 
everywhere, are still to be achieved. Your lives and fortunes 
may be fashioned by that stubborn fact for months or even 
years to come. But with the advent of V-E Day in Europe, 
our hopes have been renewed. If the clouds of war can be 
lifted in one part of the world, they can be lifted in another. 
The end of combat in one great theatre of action only stimu- 
lates our desire for peace and security everywhere—for a 
world reasonably immune from the devastation and destruc- 
tion of oft-repested wars. We are not a war-like people. 
We desire neither expansion of territory nor far-flung do- 
minion over alien and subject peoples. Our desire is for 
peace and security for ourselves and for all men. 

How shall we achieve this desire for peace and security? 
As individuals we are powerless to achieve it. However, 
through the agency of our government, we can make our 
desire articulate, we can make our desire a potent force in 
international affairs. But governments do not run them- 
selves. They are not perpetual motion machines, containing 
within themselves some secret source of strength. They are 
run by men, by men who are wise and benevolent, rapacious 
and ignorant, men who are old and fallible and infirm, men 
who are young and strong and virile. They are run by 
normal human beings, average men and women, working in a 
medium which to many of us is strange and unfamiliar. Be- 
cause it is strange and unfamiliar, we sometimes unwisely 
and unfairly condemn what we do not understand. We 
thereby expose ourselves to danger, for if men and women of 
ability, education and character, men and women like your- 
selves, so lose confidence in their government and its political 
activities that they will take no active part in its affairs, this 
Republic will be in graver danger than it was at Pearl 
Harbor or the Ardennes Forest, at Gettysburg or Valley 
Forge. 

We may stand in greater danger than we know. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. A little more than a year ago, The 
National Opinion Research Center conducted a public opin- 
ion poll on the public attitude toward politics and politicians 
and in March, 1944, it published the results in its Report 
No. 20. In that poll it asked the following question: 
If you had a son getting out of school, would you like to see 
him go into politics as a life-work? Of the persons inter- 
viewed, 70% definitely opposed politics as a life work, 
10% had no opinion, and only 20% favored such a career. 
Now I shall not press these figures too far or attempt to 
prove too much, but from the typical comments printed in 
the report one disturbing and dangerous fact stands out: 
The great majority of the persons interviewed believed poli- 
tics to be a hazardous and dishonest occupation, an occupa- 
tion in which it is difficult to find security for oneself and 
one’s family, an occupation in which it is unusually difficult 
to remain honest and honorable. And, whereas opposition 
to politics as a life-work was expressed by 70% of the whole 
people, the poll also shows that that view was held by 81% 
of the people who had gone to college. Those figures are 
very disturbing to me; for if they correctly represent our 
present state of public opinion—and I fear that they do— 


I do not see how we can hope to attract greater numbers 
of our best and ablest young men and women into politics 
and government. 

This was not always true. In the years between the two 
World Wars, it was the fashion to belittle the Founding 
Fathers. However, when the muckrakers and the critics 
had done their worst, it remained true that only rarely in 
human history had there been gathered together a body of 
men so proficient in the theory and practice of government 
as the men who declared our independence from Great 
Britain and established our form of government. In those 
days, politics and government attracted the best minds of 
the age, minds able to justify our independence before the 
world, minds able to create a government under which the 
nation could grow from a narrow strip of land along the 
Atlantic Seaboard containing four million people to a con- 
tinental domain containing one hundred and thirty million 
people. It is well to remember that under this govern- 
ment—whatever its minor faults may be—our people have 
come to a level of political, economic and social well-being 
never enjoyed before by so many persons in so vast a terri- 
tory in all the recorded history of mankind. 

If we are to retain our pre-eminence, government must 
be equipped to play its part. New and strange problems 
confront us, both in the national and in the international 
field. Whether we like it or not, we live in an altered 
world from which there is no retreat Old balances of 
power have been destroyed, and the new have not emerged. 
Russia has become a great power. India is restless, and 
China’s millions are on the march. War itself, as we have 
seen in these last six years, can be a thing incredibly cruel 
and devastating. And, while war consumes our substance 
and lays waste the substance of other lands, we know that we 
have at hand the means for creating a fuller and more abun- 
dant life for our people, if only we can gain the peace and 
security in which to use them. We cannot hope to achieve 
that peace and security through our individual efforts alone. 
We can achieve it only through government, that agency 
through which may be focused the hopes and desires of 
all our people for peace and security. But who will con- 
stitute that government? Who will fill its offices and per- 
form its functions? If you do not make government your 
concern, whose concern shall it be? Once before when, as a 
struggling young nation, our problems were vast and com- 
plex, we were able to enlist the wisest citizens of that day 
in the service of politics and government. The wheel has 
come full circle. Today as we face vast and complex new 
problems, we need the aid of the wisest and best of our citi- 
zens for their solution. Once again we need to enlist all 
the political genius of our people. 

How can this be done? I have no cheap and easy solu- 
tion. The beliefs, or the prejudices, of our people concern- 
ing politics cannot be lightly swept aside. Neither can its 
undesirable features be changed by any magician’s trick. All 
we can hope to do is to take a few halting steps in the right 
direction. One of these I believe to be the creation of a 
sound public opinion toward politics and government. This 
you can help to do. Find out how government works in 
your own precinct and ward, as well as in the city, state and 
nation. Study the problems of government and the efforts 
which politicians make to solve them. Even if ultimately 
you should come to scorn politics and politicians, let it be 
done on the basis of fact and knowledge rather than on 
hearsay and ignorance. Although you may never run for 
public office, be an active participant in the affairs of your 
local government. Learn that good government, like charity, 
begins at home. “Help keep the village clean” is a slogan 
that can be applied to more than wastepaper and refuse. 
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Learn that a sound super-structure of world order cannot 
be built on a foundation of local corruption and gangsterism. 

Lend your earnest support to those public men and public 
measures whose purpose it is to make politics a less hazardous 
and a more satisfying career than it is at present. Let me 
suggest some measures worthy of consideration in attempting 
to achieve that purpose. 

We might, for example, pay our politicians salaries com- 
mensurate with hazards of their calling. To the extent that 
we can create and expand our intelligent and trustworthy 
civil service in all our governments, state and national, we 
shall have solved a part of our problem. But we can never 
give tenure and security to our legislative representatives 
and our chief executive officers. It is of the very essence of 
our government that we be free to dismiss them and to select 
others when we choose. <A political career should not be 
weighted in favor of either the idle rich or the desperate 
poor. In industry it is recognized that continuity of em- 
ployment is a more desirable factor than mere level of pay. 
Let us recognize this fact in dealing with our hazardous elec- 
tive offices; and, if we desire good men and women in office, 
let us pay them salaries commensurate with the risks of their 
calling. 

We might, also, give recognition to the expense incident to 
the occupancy of certain offices. - Recently the Congress has 
been considering an annual expense allowance of $2,500 for 
each Senator and Representative. Most people who know 
the facts would agree that some allowance should be made. 
Until the private and personal demands of their constituents 
have been moderated and restrained by an enlightened public 
opinion, the lot of the average Congressman or Senator can 
never be a happy one. It is common knowledge that men 
without independent fortunes find it difficult to serve in the 
Congress. ‘The demands upon their salaries are excessive. 
‘They do not ask to become rich from public office, but they 
do expect not to be impoverished. Certainly they have a 
right not to be impoverished by constituents who would not 
hesitate to turn them out of office at the next election. 

We might also recognize that reasonable pensions for long 
and faithful public service, even in elective offices, would 
neither bankrupt the treasury nor necessarily corrupt the 
body politic. 


Lest it should appear that I am stressing financial con- 
siderations unduly, let us turn to another consideration for 
a moment. Do we give undue weight to population and 
geography in electing our presidents? Are we certain that 
the best qualified candidates usually and regularly come from 
our populous and doubtful states? It has been suggested 
that a former governor of Minnesota might be the Republi- 
can candidate for the presidency against President Truman 
in 1948. If that should happen, it will be the first cam- 
paign since 1864 in which the presidential candidates from 
both of the principal political parties have come from states 
other than New York and Ohio. In the last twenty presi- 
dential campaigns, the presidential candidate of at least one 
of the major parties in each campaign was from New York 
or Ohio. In those twenty campaigns, there were 41 major 
candidates for the presidency. Of that number, 26 were 
from New York or Ohio and 15 were from other states. 
From 1868 to 1944, a period of 76 years, residents of New 
York or Ohio occupied the presidency for a total of 46% 
years, as compared with 29% years for the residents of states 
other than New York and Ohio. If a modern Horace 
Greeley were advising a politically ambitious young man, he 
would hardly say, “Go West, young man, go West.” Nor, 
for that matter, would he say, “Go South, young man, go 








South.” In this connection it is pertinent to ask whether 
the odds which favor the man from New York or Ohio are 
in reasonable relation to the distribution among our people 
of the men best qualified for the presidency. 

If we desire to attract able men and women to a con- 
gressional career, means should be found to improve the 
machinery of the Senate and the House so that their mem- 
bers can perform more adequately the duties contemplated by 
the Constitution. The Congress is now considering the re- 
organization of its own procedures to that end. Under the 
various proposals which have been made, the number of 
committees and committee assignments would be reduced, 
committees would be set up in each House with similar and 
coordinate jurisdiction, joint meetings of such committees 
would be held for the taking of testimony and the presenta- 
tion of matters of general interest pertaining to pending 
bills, committee meetings would be scheduled to avoid con- 
flicts, and the committee would be adequately staffed with 
legislative and technical assistants competent to advise mem- 
bers on questions of broad public policy. It has also been 
proposed to Congress that all private bills and legislation 
not of a general character be handled by a special commit- 
tee of each House or by a special agency of the Congress. 
The purpose of all this is to free each House and each mem- 
ber of each House, as far as possible, from local and trivial 
matters, and to restore to the Congress authority over the 
great national and international issues to which it should 
give its time and attention. 

In this latter connection, some means should be found, 
by the force of public opinion or otherwise, to restrain con- 
stituents from preempting the time of Senators and Represen- 
tatives for matters of a personal, local or trivial character. 
Not long ago a Senator—a Senator from a state far distant 
from Illinois and lowa!—told me of a rumor in his state 
that a new veterans’ hospital was to be located there. 
Promptly six different delegations from as many different 
communities in the state traveled to Washington. Each 
spent from two to three days conferring with government 
officials in an effort to get the proposed hospital located in 
its community ; and each delegation insisted that the Senator 
accompany the delegation on all its calls upon government de- 
partments and officials. Had he refused, he would have 
angered enough people in this one matter to have started 
himself well toward defeat in the next election. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether these same worthy citizens 
would excuse the Senator if he failed to study and under- 
stand complicated pending legislation affecting the national 
welfare or their personal interests and which he was pre- 
vented from studying by their unwarranted demand on his 
time. 

I have mentioned many things today that affect your 
government, and, through it, affect your lives and fortunes. 
They are not controversial. They do not involve deep poli- 
tical issues. I have attempted no solutions. 

What I have tried to say and the only thing that I wish 
you to remember is this: The functioning of our govern- 
ment is a matter of vital importance to you. And to those 
of you who are citizens I would add: This is your govern- 
ment. What do you propose to make of it? Will you be a 
part of the 70% of our people who regard politics as a poor 
business at the best and a dirty business at the worst? Will 
you, like Pilate, attempt to wash your hands of the whole 
matter? If you do, do not complain if others less clean than 
yourself decide that the government is theirs for the taking. 
Or will you play your part as a good citizen and perhaps 
as a good public officer, vigilant and competent in the per- 
formance of every duty entrusted to you? 


A people gets the kind of government it deserves. If it 
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wants honest government, it will get it. 
government, it will get it. If it wants statesmanlike gov- 
ernment, it will get it. But if it would rather have a dam 
on Possum Creek than revenue measures that will service 
the public debt, maintain the functions of government, and 
stimulate trade and industry, it will get that, too. What- 
ever is wrong with government was first wrong with the 
people. 

In the midst of international war and crisis, I have chosen 
to speak to you about the internal working of our govern- 
ment. I have done that because I believe that the proper 
functioning of our government is vital to the peace and 
security of this nation and of the world. That functioning 
can only be assured if we attract to politics and to govern- 
ment a fair proportion of our ablest men and women. It is 
our proud boast that we live under a government of laws 
and not of men. But bad men can make bad laws, and can 
administer them badly. Nazi Germany will bear witness 


If it wants efficient 


to that truth. For the solution of the problems that face 
us, our government will need all the knowledge and skill 
and character that it can enlist, and it will need to func- 
tion fearlessly and efficiently, free from anachronisms and 
ignorance, 

I have undertaken to speak to you about these problems 
because they are problems of common concern. Whatever 
your name or race, whatever your interests or profession, 
whether you live in this country or in some far distant 
land, you cannot be unconcerned about the government of 
the United States. And you who constitute the great 
majority of this class, you who are citizens of this great 
Republic, I challenge to defend and protect and improve 
the government of the United States to the end that it may 
be held in esteem in every part of the world and may be 
worthy of that esteem. In that common task you may add 
credit to yourselves and honor and glory to your country. 


The Future of Puerto Rico 


INDEPENDENCE, STATEHOOD OR DOMINION 
By LUIS MUNOZ-MARIN, President of the Senate of Puerto Rico 
Broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting Network, May 26, 1945 


HE future peace of the world depends to an important 

degree on the solution or solutions that may be found 

to the colonial problem. It also depends, to a still 
greater degree, on the prestige of the United States among 
the peoples of the world—on the confidence that the common 
man everywhere shall continue to have in the human under- 
standing and the democratic sincerity of the American peo- 
ple. 

It is of the utmost importance to democracy that the 
United States shall not cease to be the champion of demo- 
cratic rights in the minds of men and women everywhere. 
It is clear that our great ally Russia is making a bid for 
the confidence and that trust which have been the traditional 
heritage of the United States. Of course, Russia’s attitude 
in this respect should not be unwelcome. There is no such 
thing as too much good will, as too much recognition of 
rights and liberties. ‘The world certainly needs as much of 
that as it can get from all possible sources. But certainly 
Russia’s attitude should not be allowed to displace and sub- 
stitute the traditional American attitude, but only to comple- 
ment it and support it. Russia’s developing international 
liberalism would appear best in its proper place, that is, as a 
follower of the tradition that the United States has made its 
own these many years. 

In the treatment of colonies and of otherwise dependent 
peoples, the United States has an eminent field for sustaining, 
strengthening, and developing its policy for a good, for a 
confidence inspiring, for a lasting peace under the principles 
that have reared the national greatness of the American 
people. 

I am proud to say that in this respect my own country, 
Puerto Rico, which has contributed without stint to the war 
effort, is now making what is perhaps a still more important 
contribution to the peace effort. Puerto Rico is a Caribbean 
island-country of 2,000,000 people which came under the 
jurisdiction of the United States as a result of the Spanish- 
American War almost half a century ago. Puerto Rico is 
a colony of the United States. It is a colony, it is true, that 
has been administered in a mild, though not always intelli- 
gible way, by the United States Government. But it is a 
colony. It is what each of the original Thirteen States were 


before 1776; basically its government do. not derive its 
powers from the consent of the governed. ‘That is, by the 
time-honored definition written by Jefferson, what colonial- 
ism means to the American mind; and by that definition, 
Puerto Rico is a colony of the United States. Puerto Rico 
is also a very poor country in its economic geography. It has 
but 3,500 square miles of territory. Half of its land is not 
arable, much of the rest is not of very good quality; there 
is not much mineral wealth under that land, and 2,000,000 
people, that is 560 persons per square mile, must make their 
living from the top of that land. In order for so many 
people to subsist on such a scarcity of resources the bulk of 
production must be of intensive cash-crops that can be sold 
in extensive markets at reasonably good prices. 

It is this same people of Puerto Rico, to whom nature has 
been so harsh, who have reached their political maturity, ac- 
cording to a message of the late President Roosevelt to the 
Congress. They have given proof of this maturity. Eig‘ity- 
five percent of the registered voters vote on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. Although political passions fre- 
quently run high, elections are absolutely peaceful and 
orderly. Defeated candidates recognize their defeat and the 
fairness of the electoral process. The buying of votes has 
been unheard of for quite some time. ‘The people vote on the 
clear understanding that they are giving a mandate for cer- 
tain laws to be enacted and certain policies to be carried out 
insofar as their elected legislators have the legal authority 
to do so, and they are vigilant as to whether their clear-cut 
democratic mandates are carried out or not. ‘The Puerto 
Rican people, in fact, are more than just a politically mature 
people. I sincerely and proudly believe that in their hin- 
terland of the world they constitute the best rural school of 
democracy in America today, and that there is profit in look- 
ing to its poverty-stricken electorate as an example of sound 
democratic practice. 

It is these people, so politically sound and so economically 
harassed, that are now contributing to the peace effort, as 
they are contributing to the war effort. They are now pro- 
posing to the Congress and the Government of the United 
States a plan for self-determination. This plan may well 
serve as a basis for dealing with the colonial problem in many 
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other parts of the world as well as in Puerto Rico. It should 
also help the United States in clarifying, maintaining, 
strengthening, and developing that leadership of hard-pressed 
mankind everywhere which is of such decisive importance 
to world justice and world peace. 

The Legislature of Puerto Rico has unanimously proposed 
to the Congress of the United States a clear-cut straight- 
forward method of solving the colonial problem, on the basis 
of self-determination, in democratic terms, and in the fiber 
of American policy and tradition. The Puerto Rican pro- 
posal is as follows: At the request, the unanimous request, 
of the Legislature of Puerto Rico, all political parties con- 
curring, a bill has been introduced in the Senate by United 


States Senator Mittarp E, Typinos, of Maryland, and in 


the United States House of Representatives by Resident 
Commissioner Pingero, of Puerto Rico. This bill contains 
four titles and offers three alternative forms of government 
to the people of Puerto Rico. Title 1 provides that there 
shall be a referendum in which the people of Puerto Rico 
shail decide whether they want independence under certain 
economic conditions necessary for their survival, or state- 
hood, or dominion status similar to that of Australia or 
Canada in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Title 2 
describes independence. Title 3 describes statehood. Title 4 
describes dominion status. If a majority of the people of 
Puerto Rico vote for independence, then title 2 shall go into 
effect. If they vote for statehood, then title 3 shall go into 
effect. If they vote for dominion status, then title 4 shall 
go into effect. In this manner, if the bill is approved, the 
people of Puerto Rico themselves will choose their own fu- 
ture, on the basis of an offer by the American Congress, and 
in choosing it they will have before them the fullest possible 
picture of what they are voting about. 

It is worthy of note that the proposal provides that the 
United States shall have in perpetuity all the military and 
naval bases and rights that they may need in Puerto Rico 
for the defense of the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This is of very great importance, as Puerto Rico 
constitutes one of the chief military protections of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and has been called by military authorities ‘the 
Gibraltar of the Caribbean.” Parallel with these perpetual 
rights of the United States, under any form of government 
that the people of Puerto Rico may choose, certain minimum 
economic conditions are established, also under any form of 
government that the people of Puerto Rico may choose. 
These minimum economic conditions are considered neces- 
sary if the people are to survive in the face of the difficult 
economic circumstances that confront them. I should call 
attention to the fact that these minimum economic conditions 
do not represent any increase in economic facilities. There- 
fore the granting of them would not in any way increase the 
commitments of the United States, but would rather decrease 
them. What is, therefore, proposed is to wipe out political 
discontent without intolerably increasing economic suffering 
and discontent. This is of importance not only as a matter 


of justice and of American leadership in democracy but also 
as a means of surrounding important military defenses with 
the greatest possible democratic good will. 

Let us look at what the colonial problem means in broad 
terms. Obviously, the United States will have need of mili- 
tary and naval establishments in many parts of the world. 
But just as obviously these establishments are a second line of 
defense. The need for military establishments is predicated 
upon the sensible provision that all good-will means of 
keeping the peace may fail. The first line of defense is the 
maintenance of peace, the creation of conditions that, so far 
as human understanding and good sense can make it so, will 
tend to keep the world at peace with itself. For that reason, 
the need for military establishments—the second line of de- 
fense—should not contradict the need for democratic pro- 
cedure in the maintenance of world confidence in American 
leadership. Neither, of course, should the need to maintain 
this leadership weaken in any way America’s maximum. abil- 
ity to defend itself if peace should fail. The Puerto Rican 
proposal is made in the clear recognition of these two para- 
mount factors. 

Military and naval establishments may be needed in two 
broadly different kinds of places. They may be needed in 
small places scantily populated, and they may be needed, as 
they are in Puerto Rico for instance, among large popula- 
tions with a developed civilization, with a recognized political 
maturity, and an acute consciousness that the principles of 
freedom are applicable to them also. The United States is 
making this distinction clear at the San Francisco Conference. 
Military and naval bases and establishments, of course, must 
be where strategy says they must be, whether on small rocks 
of the sea where the problems of the population are at a 
minimum or in developed communities where the problems 
of the people are of great significance and importance with 
relation to the general democratic principles and policies at 
stake. 

In offering its proposal for self-determination, Puerto Rico 
is bearing in mind these considerations. The United States, 
at San Francisco, are standing for self-government to col- 
onies, which may include independence. The Puerto Rican 
proposal is a specific proposal for self-government on the 
basis of an alternative offer by Congress of different forms 
of self-government, which may include independence, and an 
acceptance by the people of Puerto Rico, in referendum, of 
one of the forms of self-government offered by Congress. 

The proposal that the Legislature of Puerto Rico has unani- 
mously presented to the Congress of the United States is 
a self-determination proposal as embodied in Senate bill 1002 
and in House bill 3237. We make this proposal both as a 
claim of justice for Puerto Rico and as a contribution to 
American leadership—a leadership so completely necessary 
for the prevention of future wars—in the minds and hearts 
of average men and women the world over. For both reasons 
we hope to receive for our proposal the support of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Standards of Thinking 


THE NEED FOR VISION 
By DR. JAMES P. ADAMS, Provost of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Delivered before the Adult Education Institute, Detroit, Mich., May 16, 1945 


WELVE years ago, in 1933, there was a World’s 
Fair in Chicago. It was described by those who 


planned it as 4 Century of Progress. It was a re- 
splendent array of some of the fruits of a hundred years of 


national purpose and effort. 


Six years ago, in 1939, there was a World’s Fair in New 
York. This conclave of wonders was called The World of 
Tomorrow. It seemed to be picturing the progress of the 


next hundred years. 
I visited both of these extravaganzas, but something hap- 
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pened in New York I have not forgotten. It was a little 
thing, but it offered me a springboard for my thinking. I 
was in the British Building. The British exhibit wasn’t very 
elaborate—the central feature was the Lincoln Cathedral 
copy of the Magna Carta. 

As I turned away from this exhibit, I felt that I wanted 
to express my personal appreciation for the kind of thing 
the British people thought we would want to see in America 
—as an example of their prized possessions, as the symbol 
of their national achievement, as an embodiment of their 
national purpose. And so, as I passed an attendant attired 
in a uniform of the British civil service, I stopped and said, 
I congratulate the British people on this exhibit.” He replied, 
“Thank you, sir,” and then added. “You see, sir, it consists 
of a few things of very great importance to the world.” 

Those words rang in my ears for months. I let my mind 
wander back to 1933—just six years before—to the Century 
of Progress. I remembered that the central feature of the 
British exhibit in Chicago was the Royal Scot—the great 
fast train which travels from London to Edinburgh, one of 
the finest examples of British railroad engineering. You 
may remember that the whole train was sent over here for 
us to see. 

Exuipits ExpressED CHANGE 


I’ve sometimes thought of those two exhibits as an ex- 
pression of the change which came over the world in those 
six years. One was a superb example of material progress— 
of engineering skill, of harnessed mechanical energy. It was 
a part of the physical accoutrements of our civilization. 

The other was a piece of parchment on which some medie- 
val scribe had penned the concessions wrung from King John 
at Runnymede. “Something of very great importance to 
the world.” Yes, something the importance of which had 
loomed very much larger in the minds of men as they had 
watched the lights of liberty going out in some parts of the 
Continent of Europe in those few preceding years. Neither 
this civil servant of the British Crown nor I, neither the 
British people nor we here in America, knew even then of 
what supreme importance this Magna Carta and all it stood 
for would prove to be in the dark days of war ahead when 
Britain would be standing alone—the only bulwark against a 
tidal wave of tyranny. 

We are in the midst of that war—a war which has reached 
its conclusion in Europe and a war which we must pursue 
for some time to come in the Pacific. We have been de- 
voting our energies to the achievement of ultimate and com- 
plete military victory. We have been trying to maintain 
unity of purpose among our own people and unity in colla- 
boration with our allies aboard. We have been attempting 
to sustain our own national strength so that we can meet 
with resoluteness and courage the problems of adjustment 
which we must face at home when peace is restored. We 
are helping to reweave the torn fabrics of life for millions 
of people in other lands with threads of respect and sym- 
pathy and material aid. And we are searching for the ways 
and means by which we, in association with the other peoples 
of the world, can build a structure of international under- 
standing on the foundation stones of a moral order. 


We Face Great Issues 

Never before in the history of the world has so large an 
issue faced so many people with so much of great importance 
depending upon the success or failure of their effort. 

In his recent book, The Making of Tomorrow, de Roussy 
de Sales makes the statement that in the years which lie 
ahead, it will be far more difficult to maintain the standard 
of our thinking than to maintain the standard of our living. 
This thought deserves our earnest attention. 


There have been eras in the annals of human history in 
which the minds and hearts of men, in which their lives, 
were dominated by some great ventures of faith, by some 
great spiritual urge, by some great ideal, by sacrificial labor 
for some great cause. The great religious controversies of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries provided such an ex- 
perience. Men were stirred by their convictions, and they 
built their lives around the choices they had made. Their 
thoughts and words and deeds were expressions of their 
faith, and this was more important than all the physical 
things which conditioned their existence. ‘That was a world 
in which interest in ideas superseded concern for things. 

Again, in the eighteenth century, men’s minds reached out 
beyond the exercises of daily living and sought new realms 
of experience and new elevations of spirit through political 
and personal freedom. ‘They saw themselves and their fel- 
lowmen in a new light—a light in which every human being 
reflects his own personality and by which he casts his own 
shadow. 

Both of these eras are a part of the history of our civiliza- 
tion; but they are more than that. All such expressions of 
the indomitable spirit of men are a part of our cultural 
legacy, a part of the spiritual environment of our living. 


A New RENAISSANCE 


I wonder whether the time may not have come for an- 
other such resurgence of interest in the things of the mind 
and spirit. The world of tomorrow, of which we are dream- 
ing with fervors of hope, is already calling us to account 
and pointing to the lessons of history—that, if it is to be 
worthy of mankind, it must be fashioned by the faith of men 
and supported by the courage of their convictions. 

If I were to attempt a definition of the one great lesson 
which the world must learn from the history of the twenty 
years between the wars and from the course of this war 
itself, it would be this: That neither men nor peoples can 
flout with impunity the majesty of the moral order. ‘The 
war in all its fudnamental purposes is being fought in de- 
fense of it. The peace must be built upon it. 


Morar Orpver DEFINep 


Through the ages mankind has labored to build a struc- 
ture of fundamental truth by which men test the quality of 
their personal living and the integrity of their relationships 
with their fellowmen. That’s what I mean by the moral 
order. 

Its most important materials have been contributed by our 
heritages of religion. Other materials have been hewn out 
of the quarries of experience by philosophers and poets and 
teachers and soldiers and statesmen, by men of venturesome 
faith, by men of dauntless courage, by men of sacrificial zeal, 
by men in high places, by men of humble station. And other 
materials are being added, generation by generation, as new 
revelations of truth and new bases of understanding find 
their sanctions in the corporate conscience of mankind. 

In this ever-enlarging structure of civilized existence one 
can find the lessons of natural law and the precepts of social 
experience. As it has developed in our western world, 
we see in it judicious mixtures of contrast and custom, of 
liberty and restraint. In its fabric there is an acknowledged 
respect for the integrity of the individual, an acknowledged 
regard for the definitions of justice, and an acknowledged 
fidelity of truth. 

Tt was this structure of the mind and spirit of men that 
th. sordid philosophies of the Nazi revolution set out to des- 
troy. It was this moral order and the tenacious hold which 


it had upon the consciences of men and the faith of mankind 
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that made: it possible to mobilize the free peoples of the 
world, the genius of their minds, the labors of their hands, 
and the courage of their hearts, to destroy the source of 
these devilish designs. Viewed in the broad perspectives of 
time and space, this is the purpose of the war in which we 
have been engaged. Let’s not be unmindful of this larger 
view—just because our purpose seems to be more immediately 
described in terms of security for our freedom and safety 
for our homes. There may have been other ways than war 
by which we might have preserved that security and that 
safety, but, once the forces of tyranny had mobilized their 
power, there was no other way in which we could do it 
within the framework of a moral order in which the dictates 
of the personal conscience would have been respected. 

This being the purpose for which we have waged war, it 
is essential that we do not disregard the substance of our 
purpose as we reach the climaxes of our effort and begin 
to see the fruits of our sacrifice. So far as the western democ- 
racies are concerned, this war has been a conflict between 
two fundamentally opposed philosophies of life, two irrecon- 
cilable patterns of human relationship It has been fought to 
determine whether mankind is to continue its steady progress 
ilong the path by which it has been moving for two thou- 

ind years and more—moving sometimes with stumbling 

step and slowly, but moving, none the less, toward the light 

or whether it is to be turned back into the catacombs of 
darkness by the power of tyranny feeding upon ignorance 
and fear. 


War Foucut ror Tuts Orper 


This war has been fought in defense of the moral order 
hy which civilized men have come to measure the substance 
of humane living. For anything less than that it would 
have been unworthy of the awful sacrifices the world has 
made, 

The revolutionary forces which set out to destroy this 
edifice of faith and freedom, by waging war upon the peoples 
who cherish it as the heritage of civilization, made their 
assault upon it at a time when they had everything which 
is essential to success—everything, except the most important 
thing, the moral power of a just cause. They had tanks 
and planes. They had programs of conquest, the men of 
evil intent who would direct them, and the hordes of sub- 
servants who would carry them out. The democracies were 
unprepared. They had no adequate conception even of what 
modern warfare would be. They had no weapons. Poland 
could not be reached with aid. Norway was invaded. The 
low countries were ravaged. France fell. All was dark. 
Envland stood She had almost nothing left with 
which to fight against invasion—almost nothing, except the 
most important thing, a supreme faith in her heritage of 
treedom and a relentless determination to preserve it. 

We find it so easy to forget. But in_these days which 
lie before us we must not forget the days through which we 
have passed and the lessons which we were so eager to learn 
when the darkness seemed to be enshrouding the liberty- 
loving peoples of the world. 

Do remember Dunkirk? Do you remember the 
Battle of Britain? Do you remember those ringing words 
by which Winston Churchill voiced the moral judgment of 
the British people? They worked with almost superhuman 
veal at their tasks of production. They sent an army to 


alone. 


you 


Fevpt when their own island home was in danger of in- 
They stood alone but as they worked, and watched 
the skies, and patrolled their shores, they looked back a thou- 
sand vears and saw the things which had made their nation 
great, the things for which their fathers had struggled 
through the centuries. 


vasion. 


These were the moral weapons which 





the enemy could neither capture nor destroy. 
the things which made the difference. 

It is hard for us to realize today the full meaning of that 
determination in those dark days of July and August, 1940. 
I remember hearing Lord Halifax describe those days. He 
spoke feelingly of America’s immediate response to the 
needs of the British Army after Dunkirk—the million rifles 
which we dispatched on ships across the sea. “Day by day 
and hour by hour,” he said, “we charted those ships across 
the Atlantic until they arrived in our ports and their precious 
cargoes were placed on fast trains which took them to the 
men who were waiting for them on the shores, on the roads, 
and in the country.” They had no weapons but they had 
faith—and as we look back upon it, we gain a new under- 
standing of the imponderables. 

For three years Greece lay prostrate under the heel of 
the invader—defeated, starved, and recently disturbed by 
civil strife. two years ago I heard a public address by a 
representative of the Greek Government in this country. 
He recounted the sufferings of his countrymen, the bravery 
of their fight against the brutal aggression. But he realized 
that the spirit of his people was living on despite the dire 
conditions of their existence. And as he described his be- 
loved Athens, he lifted up his eyes as if he had caught a 
glimpse of the distant Acropolis and then he said, “But the 
Parthenon hasn’t noticed the invaders.” What a magnifi- 
cent testimonial to the belief that there are things of the 
mind and spirit which can countermand the cries of the flesh. 
Do you remember the defense of Moscow—how the women 
and children went out beyond the reaches of the city and 
dug tank traps and trenches for defense; how they went 
into the forests to cut the firewood for the Russian winter? 
Do you remember the Russian armies at Stalingrad, with 
their back to the Volga? They knew the time had come to 
halt strategic retreat—that the time had come when they 
must stand or fall. Do you remember the words of that 
Russian soldier, “There is no space beyond the Volga”? 
They fought and won against everything that the Nazi 
power could throw against them. 

And I could cite significant scenes in our own American 
experience during these past four years—Bataan, Salerno, 
Tarawa, Anzio, Normandy, the Rhine, Iwo Jima, Okinawa, 
and who knows what other names may be added in the 
next few weeks and months. 


These were 


More THAN MorA.LeE 


The British know, the Russians know, and we know that 
in all these events something else has been thrown into the 
balance—something more than guns and tanks and planes. 
We sometimes call it morale. It’s something more than 
that. It’s something moral. It is an imponderable force 
that’s left when all of the material bases of hope have dis- 
appeared. It isn’t fed by victory. It isn’t fed by fear. It 
is fed only by faith—the invincible surmise that somehow in 
good time the Supreme Justice which rules the universe will 
strengthen the arm of truth. 

I have drawn these pictures because they must be im- 
portant elements in our thinking during these days of war 
and in the future. The very magnitude of this conflict, the 
significance of the issues involved, the sacrifices it has en- 
tailed, have offered men the opportunity—yes, have made it 
necessary for them to climb up on Mount Olympus and 
survey not alone the wide, wide world of things but also the 
limitless realm of the mind and spirit of men which provide 
the impulses by which they move the mountains which im- 
pede their progress. Men have been standing on these 
heights searching their own souls and trying to understand 
the landscapes of history so that they may think and speak 
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and act more wisely when they return to the plains of daily 
life in times of peace. 


STANDARDS OF THINKING 


Yes, indeed, we must maintain and elevate the standards 
of our thinking—we, as a people, and the peoples with whom 
we must live as joint tenants on this planet. And I am 
prepared to state my faith that upon no secular institutions 
in the world does so much depend for the achievement of 
this end as upon the enterprises of education. They were 
founded in the faith that men are ennobled by understanding. 
And we who serve them must ever keep in mind that under- 
standing must be an attribute of the individual before it can 
become the possession of a group. There is no synthesis of 
understanding which can be transmitted for the benefit of 
others except that which has been achieved in the mind and 
heart of a wise man. 


Must E.Levate STANDARDS 


You and I and all of us who are prepared to accept the 
full responsibilities of enlightened citizenship must help to 
elevate the standards of our thinking so that, as a people 
we will be more interested in the refinement of the quality 
of our desires and not be primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment of our capacity to meet them. We must help to 
elevate the standards of our thinking so that we will be in- 
terested not alone in the truths revealed by taking things 
apart but also in the larger truths which are revealed by 
putting things together. 

Only in such an environment of high purpose, of deep 
insight, and of understanding can we and the world achieve 
a peace which is enduring. We can expect to find it‘only in 
a world which recognizes that peace is not a cause but a 
result, in a world in which there is a lively respect for free- 
dom, an unshakable devotion to justice, an unwavering fi- 
delity to truth, in a world in which men dare to defend the 
great heritages which have become essential parts of the 
master plan of humane living. 

Only in such an environment of understanding can we 
continue in times of peace the refinement of the substance 
of our own democratic national life so that we can enlarge 
the opportunities for the pursuit of happiness on the part of 
all our people without depriving them of the moral incen- 
tives of responsibility for their own welfare, so that we can 
live with the differences which divide us and yet achieve 
unity in terms of ultimate respect for the integrity of the 
individual. 

HicH Purpose—Larcet DEMANDS 

These high purposes will impose large demands upon the 
resources of the mind and spirit of our people. They will 
require venturesome faith and moral courage. They will 
provide a supreme test of the quality of our thinking. We 


are going to be living in a world of physical variables as 
vet beyond our comprehension. The character of our civili- 
zation will not be determined by these things; it will be de- 
termined by the uses which are made of them by men. And 
these uses will depend upon the planes on which we do our 
thinking. 

As we lift our eyes above the horizons of daily routine 
in our search for understanding, we will be advised by some 
of our associates that we should be sure to keep our feet 
on the ground. Yes, indeed, that is essential. Neither we 
nor our neighbors are yet prepared to build and live in 
Utopias suspended from the sky. We are still human beings 
walking around on the ground. But I must add, with pointed 
emphasis, that, having set our feet upon the ground, we 
should not stand looking at them all the time. We are en- 
dowed not alone with eyes and ears and hands and feet but 
also with the faculties of the mind and heart. We can re- 
member and we can dream; we can enlarge our comprehen- 
sions, deepen our insights, and enrich our understandings. 


Vision NEEDED 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that there are one-story 
intellects, two-story intellects, and three-story intellects with 
skylights. As we face the problems of these coming months 
and years, there will be men among us who will focus their 
attention upon the visible fabrics of life. They will add and 
subtract and rearrange and count. They will see evidences 
of men’s complacency and of other men’s selfishness, and they 
will see in the future an inevitable repetition of the past. 
They will fail to comprehend the impelling power of faith 
and the possible fruits of determined effort. These men have 
the one-story intellects. 

There will also be other men who see those same things, 
but they will also make discoveries of their own. They will 
learn to analyze and compare and select. They will learn 
by experience and will lay plans for the future. These men 
are the builders. They have the two-story intellects, 

And then among us there will be men who can lift their 
minds and hearts up into the great open spaces which God 
has made for the use of men with vision and imagination. 
These men are prepared to make great ventures of faith and 
to support that faith by the solid substance of wisdom and 
understanding and by the loyalty of their own labors. 

These men have the three-story intellects, and they get 
their best illumination through the skylight. We need that 
kind of illumination through the skylights of human ex- 
perience if we are to meet and solve the problems which lie 
before us in the next few years. 

We are about to face a supreme test of our ability to 
maintain the standards of our thinking. We may be success- 
ful if we can build for ourselves two-story structures of the 
mind and spirit and three-story structures with skylights. 


“What I Saw In Europe” 


“WHAT WE MUST DO ABOUT IT” 
By MALCOLM W. BINGAY, Editorial Director, The Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Michigan 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, May 16, 1945 


E went to Europe at the request of General Eisen- 
hower—18 American Editors. He had seen one of 
the Nazi Slave Labor prison camps, and could not 
believe his own eyes. So he felt that older men in the news- 
paper business, this group of editors, should go over there to 
support the reports of the war correspondents. 





He wanted us to testify to the world that conditions were 
not exaggerated and, so I testify to you today. 

There could be no exaggeration; any stories written of the 
Nazi atrocities must needs be understatements. 

I was frankly skeptical about atrocity charges. Having lived 
through the first world war, I realized that too many of them 
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had been exploded as myths and I went over in the attitude 
of “being from Missouri.” 

We found, however, that these reports were not propa- 
ganda. Rather they were inadequate in telling the full horror. 

Statistics are utterly impossible. 

We went into camps with men dying all around us, men 
mad with starvation and the tortures they had suffered. 

We flew back and forth over Europe to see a nation in 
ruins, a continent wrecked. Practically every leading city of 
Germany today is in ashes, some partially destroyed, some 
devastated, others utterly obliterated. 

They flew us at about 500 feet over Cologne, around and 
around the great cathedral. The old Spire of Christ still 
stands against the sky; but you cannot tell a street in that 
city that once held a million people; just a pile of dust and 
twisted steel, 

‘There are anywhere from twenty million to forty million 
people—and again I say that statistics mean nothing, these 
figures are all conjectural—somewhere between twenty mil- 
lion and forty million people of all nationalities, displaced, 
dispossessed, freed prisoners, walking along the highways of 
Europe today, hungry and diseased. The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse sweep over the whole continent. 

All because a little group of gangsters were allowed to seize 
power, and a so-called civilization lacked the courage and 
the vision to stop them. I hope to touch on that later. 

| have been asked to talk of the prison camps. Our first 
was at Buchenwald, about six miles out of Weimar, the old 
hunting lodge of Bismarck, in the most glorious, bountiful 
agricultural country I have ever driven through. At Wei- 
mar the people are well fed because of that agricultural 
wealth—big, buxom women, fat, happy children, well clothed 
—the women with silk hose. 

Then six miles out, into Buchenwald, and there between 
20,000 and 30,000 human skeletons crawled along the 
ground, or hung helplessly in their bunks or laid on the floors. 
Even as we came, they were carrying bodies out. From fifty 
to two hundred a day died. 

These prisoners were not prisoners of war. They were 
political prisoners. Their only crime was that they disagreed 
with the Nazi philosophy. They had refused to accept the 
totalitarianism of Hitler and his gang. 

The thing that tore my heart most was the little children. 
There had been about a thousand of them, When we arrived, 
there were about six hundred from three and a half years 
old up to twelve. They were fairly well fed, because there 
was a prospect of manpowering them. But their hands were 
like birds’ claws and their eyes were like those of frightened 
animals. If a G.l. Joe tried to give one of them a piece of 
chocolate, they would snarl and run away. The Red Cross 
nurses tried to take them in their arms. They would scream 
in terror—children frightened by mere acts of kindness. If 
they had beaten them or kicked them, they would have taken 
it as a matter of course, and would not have been afraid. 

At Buchenwald we looked for one of the gas chambers 
which we had heard so much about, and which I frankly 
doubted when reading of Lublin. There was none there, but 
they had a strangulation room. When a man was too sick, 
too starved, too broken to work any longer, he was strangled 
to death, or hit over the head with a club. His body was 
thrown into these great crematories. No religious ceremony, 
no identification. 

All over the camps of Europe they had the technique of 
even pulling the gold out of their teeth before they were 
cremated. 

These victims were scientists, college professors, doctors, 


lawyers, editors, priests, clergymen. They were not just the 
mere ordinary people of Germany. They were the men with 
the courage and the vision to defy the totalitarians. 

When we got there, we found a pile of their bodies, oh, 
maybe two hundred or three hundred; piled up like cord- 
wood. The S. S$. guards had not had time to cremate them 
before the Yanks arrived. 

Here they had a hospital, set aside for vivisection on living 
human beings. 

The Elite Guard Commandant of the camp had a prosti- 
tute wife who was clever in handicraft. They would bring 
these new prisoners in from all over Europe. They would 
watch, and if they had unusual tattoo marks, that skin would 
be cut off and given to her to be tanned, while the victim 
still lived; or, if he struggled, they killed him and then 
worked more effectively. Out of this skin lampshades and 
novelties were made. 

The average death rate by starvation, by disease and by 
extermination, was six thousand a month. 

These poor creatures slept in bunks three and four tiers 
high; in bunks that might have comfortably fitted three, or 
possibly four men. There would be eight and ten piled on top 
of each other. In the morning when the roll call came, part 
of their job was to drag out of these bunks their companions 
who had died through the night. 

The hospital was just a vast series of rooms without beds. 
The dying were laid in rows on the bare floors. As one died, 
the guards would hit him on the head and drag him out. 

The crematories took care of some four hundred bodies 
every ten hours. They worked night and day. Then they ran 
short of coal. The Army Intelligence has records of the com- 
plaints of the S$. S. Commandants on the inefficiency of the 
Nazi Government, because they had not supplied sufficient 
crematories, and most certainly had not supplied sufficient 
coal to burn all those bodies. 

To solve the problem they gathered together in one heap 
something like two thousand dead. Prisoners were taken out 
into the countryside and made to dig great holes in the 
ground. These bodies were just dumped in, in a heap. The 
camp officials knew the Americans were advancing. They 
wanted to destroy all evidence. 

Himmler had given absolute orders that no prisoner in any 
of these political prison camps was to be left alive to be 
turned over to the American Command; they were all to be 
killed. The Yanks moved so fast that they could not carry 
out his orders. 


Four thousand of these people were packed into box cars, 
some of them open, some of them closed, in mid-winter, with 
no clothing except their prison uniforms, lighter than our 
summer pajamas, made of cotton. It took several weeks for 
this horrible cargo of humanity, in freezing weather, to go 
from Buchenwald, near Weimar, to the murder factory of 
Dachau, about eighteen miles out of Munich. 

So they flew us to Dachau, three days behind the tactical 
army. 

Again, figures are impossible. They estimated somewhere 
between forty thousand and fifty thousand prisoners at 
Dachau. Again you got a sense of pastoral loveliness, driving 
through those wonderful Bavarian farms. 


G.I. Joe, driving our jeep, as we came into Dachau along 
a railroad track, cried out: “God! There is a human body 
in that ditch!” 


We drove along, and he yelled again: “There are four or 
five more!” Naked bodies scattered along the tracks. 

Then as we drew nearer to Dachau, we began to under- 
stand. All along the railroad siding were these bodies, inde- 
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scribable bodies. They had ceased to look human: skeletons 
with nothing but a covering of skin. 

At the railroad station itself we saw the boxcars, between 
thirty or forty of them. Dead bodies were still piled in 
them. Of that four thousand that had been shipped from 
Buchenwald to escape from the Yank advance, somewhere 
between fifteen hundred and two thousand had died in 
transit. 

G.I. Joe and the American Army nurses, digging down 
among those piles of corpses, found men still living. Those 
who still could breathe were rushed into a specially organized 
hospital inside of Dachau. 

Here was the glory of the American nurses. With typhus 
everywhere, disease everywhere, to see them cleaning out this 
filth and making decent the death of these poor victims of the 
Nazi terror. 

When the American troops broke into this camp and saw 
the conditions, G.I. Joe forgot all military protocol. First 
they shot the great wolfhounds the Nazis had at night to 
guard the prisoners. If any man escaped, he was torn to 
pieces by these dogs. 

G.I. Joe shot those dogs. The S.S. Guards had camou- 
flaged uniforms on, so they were very readily picked out. 
They, too, were shot without questions being asked. Soldiers 
broke the electric current in the barbed wire fences, and let 
the prisoners loose. Not outside the gates of hell was there 
ever such a sight. 

Scattered all around that railroad yard, all over the camp 
itself when we got there, were these bodies of prisoners, and 
S. S. Elite Guards, twisted into horrible shapes as death came 
to them from American bullets and from the clubs and the 
sticks of the persecuted that they had tortured for years. 

The gas chamber which I had read about and heard about, 
as I have said, was not at Buchenwald. At Dachau we 
found one. It was nothing that was just thrown together for 
temporary use. That, to me, is one of the most hideous facts 
in the investigation. 

It was a solidly built building. The cornerstone was cut 
to the year 1937; a great; brick structure ; and over the top of 
it the words “Brause Bad,” Shower Bath. Prisoners were 
told that they were to be taken to the bath. They had the 
idea that a bath, a shower, meant that they were to be 
liberated. They were given a little piece of soap and rag for 
a towel. They were put through these doors from which 
no man ever returned alive. The lobby looked very much 
like an American bath house with a mosaic floor and wicker 
furniture. At the center was a big desk, and there were 
flowers on it—faded flowers. 

These victims, fifty at a time, were told to strip. They 
were ushered into what they thought were showers. There 
were what looked like shower sprays, but no water ever came 
out. When they were all under these “showers,” the great 
iron door clanged shut. <A heavy glass-covered peephole was 
there for the guards to watch. The gas was turned on. All 
were dead within three or four minutes. Then great ventila- 
tors were turned on to cleanse the air of the poison, and other 
prisoners were moved in. The bodies were dragged to the 
crematories. It is estimated that these crematories burned 
as high as a thousand bodies a day. 

All here, too, were political prisoners—no war prisoners. 

We found here around three thousand Roman Catholic 
priests. They were segregated. Pastor Niemoeller, the 
great Lutheran who had challenged Hitler from the begin- 
gining, had been there three weeks before the Yanks arrived. 
They had rushed him out, but the priests were still there. 
They used these priests, as they did the rest, for slave labor. 
They had to work in the fields or the factories. But they 


also used these priests for experimental purposes in medicine. 

I talked to Father Peter Van Gestel, a Dutch Jesuit, who 
had been thrown into this prison in September of 1941. His 
only crime was getting up in his pulpit and urging his people 
not to become contaminated by the atheistic doctrines of the 
Nazis, to have faith in God, and to believe in their individual 
souls. That was all he had ever done. 

I spent an hour with him. He had the most saintly face, 
the gentlest voice, I have ever encountered. There was no 
bitterness in him. ; 

I said to him, “Father, how in God’s name could you have 
stood this for four years?” 

He said, “I had faith in God, I was sustained in my belief 
that the Master ordained that I should be here that I might 
help the suffering and soothe the dying.” 

They took these men of God and inoculated them with 
malaria to experiment on various cures that they thought 
they had. Of the two hundred, thirty-seven died. Three 
hundred more were inoculated with phlegmon—bringing on 
hideous ulcers and sores all over the body, a disease of mal- 
nutrition. 

Three or four hundred more of those priests were given 
water treatments. They were submerged under various 
temperatures to see how long they could live under certain 
conditions, were given various chemicals, and then sub- 
merged again. ‘They were given salt water at sea tempera- 
ture, and then colder. All this, to determine how long Nazi 
flyers, if they fell in the ocean, could live in it. 

Dachau was the training quarters, the barracks of the S. S. 
Elite Guard. Here they hardened recruits by having them 
practice tortures on their victims. 

They would hang a prisoner up by his thumbs, just high 
enough off the ground so that the dogs would have to jump at 
his writhing body. 

The prisoners were forced to watch all these tortures as a 
warning to them. 

There were camps like this for women, which we did not 
see. But other correspondents had seen them and the Ameri- 
can Intelligence had photographs of them, where 10, 20 and 
30 thousand women were given even worse treatment. 
Strangely enough, they tell me that the women guards and 
the women commandants of those camps were even more 
brutal to their own sex than the men were to the men. 

At Dachau they furnished agricultural laborers and put 
men to work in the factories. “Those who wanted them were 
supplied with prostitutes. Thousands of women—mothers, 
wives, young girls—were dragged from their homes in Rus- 
sia, in Poland and the other nations of Europe, dragged there 
for prostitution. When they became too sick, too hungry, 
too starved and too diseased to be further used for that pur- 
pose, they were released from their agonies by the gas 
chambers. 

On one of our tours we went through Rheims. We saw 
the ancient Cathedral—again the facade blown to pieces. 
That night in Paris I said to Captain David Rockefeller, 
who had been at Rheims, “I suppose,” I said, “your father 
will have to rebuild it again.” He said, “I do not know 
what the Foundation will do about that, but I know one spot 
in Europe they will never rebuild.” 

I said, “And what is that?” 

He said, “That is the Village of Oradour.” 

Now, this little village of some four hundred people was in 
the southern agricultural area of France. ‘There was no 
military reason for taking that town. The Nazis moved in. 
They were not brutal, not even rough to these villagers. 
The French merely shrugged their shoulders, and said as 
they always do, “Another war.” They are used to it. 
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But about four o'clock in the afternoon an order cracked 
forth. All the men in that village were taken to one side of 
the town, and all the women and children to another. Every 
nan was machine gunned to death. ‘Then all the women and 
children were piled into the village church. ‘This had been 
waked with gasoline. ‘They set fire to it. As the flames 
roared, the machine guns poured in upon them through the 
open doors. Only eight people escaped. 

One poor woman, with a three-months-old baby in her 
arms, climbed a ladder to the upper window of the church, 
and held the poor little thing out to give it a last breath of 
ir. ‘They shot the mother. ‘The baby dropped to the 
vround. A Nazi soldier took it by its feet and dashed its 
brains out against the church. 

And the Nazi explanation of that was quite logical—to 
them. 

“Very sorry!’ They had made a mistake! It was the wrong 
town! It was another village that had been causing trouble, 
and to teach the krench a lesson, they had orders to destroy 
that town. But the orders had been confused. 

So the tarm people of the area ask that nothing be built 
here. “Lhey with their own hands are going to build a great 
wall of stone around the ruin, and leave it there for all 
eternity as a symbol of man’s inhumanity to man. 

‘These, are just incidents, highlights. As I came out of 
iceland across the ocean, on our way home, | began thinking 
ot this nightmare, this ten years’ reign of terror. 

At Munich we had found the key to how it all started, 
how a little gang ot criminals were able to dominate eighty 
million people and almost conquer the world with their doc- 
trine of liate. 

The entire philosophy of Nazism can be sized up in just 
three words—"'No moral law.” 

If you set aside the moral law, then you can understand 

erything that has happened in Europe. 

Let us go back to the prisons for political prisoners. The 
sight of them still haunts me at night. 

All over Germany these camps—and we have checked and 
rechecked—tollowed a given pattern. It was no happen- 
stance, no accident; it cannot be said that some sadistic mad- 
man plotted this thing in one sector and it was not so in 
others. 


. 


The political prison camps varied little in any part of 
Germany. All of them had gas chambers or strangulation 
rooms. All of them had crematories. 


The thing that started this coldly calculated mass murder 
system was revealed to us on that last horrible day in 
Munich. 

Here we stood in the ruins in the beer hall where the 
Nazi party was born. 

In this saloon there gathered back in 1921, little groups 
of police court characters, petty thieves, racketeers, perverts, 
the scum of Munich. They were held together under the 
hypnotic genius of Adolph Hitler. From there they launched 
their campaign of hate which almost conquered the world. 


' "The Nazi movement is a combination of three 
elements, three forces, that we all are vividly aware of in 
the United States. By mentioning them we can understand 
what happened in Germany. 

First, you find in the Nazi Movement the hate and the 
bigotry which dominates our Ku Klux Klan. 

Second, the gangster technique of Al Capone’s, which 
made him master of Chicago. 


whole 


And third, you find a political, rabble rousing genius, such 
as Huey Long. 


‘Those three factors went to make up this Nazi terror. 
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‘They began under the evil genius of Hitler by first bringing 
about a nationwide wave of Anti-Semitism. 

By the horrible power of Hitler, they were able to con- 
vince all too many Germans that the Jews were to blame for 
everything that ever happened that was wrong in Germany. 

The Jews were the first victims of these gas chambers. 
‘Then the industrialist, Herman Goering, saw a manpower 
waste there. 

First, it was agreed, make them slave labor. Take all 
their property away from them, confiscate everything they 
have, and make them slaves and after that, when too sick 
and too starved to work, then, kill them! 

That set the pattern. After the Jews, there came every 
other person in Germany—man or woman or child—who did 
not conform to the orders from Hitler and his gang. And 
so I say that the finest culture of Germany, the best scholars, 
the great, courageous lovers of liberty, the scientists, the real 
character of Germany, followed the Jews. 

We could not find one Jew in all Germany. At least 
somewhere between five and six million have been slaugh- 
tered. How many others, there is no way of estimating. 
very man who opposed Hitler, went to the torture, to 
slave labor, and to death—except those who were saved by 
the advancing armies of freedom. 

This pattern followed through as the Nazis conquered 
other countries. Every man who in any way opposed the 
Nazi regime, was dragged into Germany to supply this slave 
labor. 

It is estimated by Army Intelligence that somewhere 
around fifteen million of these conquered people were sent to 
these labor camps. 

Thinking of these things, I could see my own beloved 
America through that hideous nightmare that was once Ger- 
many. I could see Governor Dick Lesche at Baton Rouge in 
Louisiana, sneeringly telling of ‘“The Second Louisiana Pur- 
chase”—meaning by that the action by which he and 18 other 
gangsters of Louisiana, had tax indictments nolle prossed, 
following the assassination of Huey Long. And with the 
nolle prossing of those indictments, they all supported the 
New Deal. That was his idea of “the Louisiana Purchase.” 

If a Huey Long had had a nation the size of Germany, 
smaller than the State of Texas, Huey might have been the 
“Der Fuehrer” of America, as he was of Louisiana. 

I could see Frank Hague, boss of New Jersey, who pro- 
claims publicly, “Il am the law.” I could see him lolling 
on the beach at the Surf Club in Miami, accepted by respect- 
able society because he has money and is willing to spend it— 
and they don’t ask him where it comes from. 

I could see the big political bosses of our American cities 
who determine our national elections. 


I could see the rise of the Ku Klux Klan, which after the 
first World War totaled something like 5,100,000 people; 
who, for the privilege of hating their fellow men, were will- 
ing to pay ten dollars for a bed sheet to hide behind. 

I could see the rising tide of bigotry, of racial and religious 
hatred sweeping over America. And I could readily under- 
stand how Hitler and his gang conquered first the German 
people, then conquered Europe and almost conquered the 
world. 

Are the German people to blame? Are they guilty? 
Yes! Just in the same sense that we are guilty, we of Amer- 
ica, for tolerating such men as Huey Long and the Frank 
Hagues and the political bosses, failing to live up to our res- 
ponsibility as citizens of a free democracy. The rabble 
rouser Hitler and his alter ego Goebbels, I can see them, too, 
nascently, in America, and I am not unaware of the fact that 
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some of these rabble rousers have been financed by American 
business. 

Big business, big financiers, the Monarchical Party, the 
Junker Party, the military caste, financed Hitler, saying, 
“He is a fool and we can handle him.” 

Their ashes mingle now in the soil of Germany with the 
martyrs who refused to accept the philosophy of hate. 

I can see in America, along with big business also, the 
union racketeer, using the same technique by which the Nazis 
rose to power, the gangsters’ ultimatum—“or else.” 

We talked to scholars, we talked to industrial leaders, we 
talked to scientists, we talked to the little people of Germany, 
and always it was the same story: “No, we didn’t believe in 
the Nazi principles, but we had to join up—or else.” They 
were afraid! 

A neighbor would say something, and he would disappear 
through the night. They never knew where he went. This 
reign of terror kept growing. Frequently they would let 
prisoners escape from camps to go back and tell people what 
was happening to them—as a warning. 

The businessman said, “I would have lost everything I had 
if I had not gone along.” 

You can no more find a Nazi in Germany than you can 
find a respectable American who will ever admit having been 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan. Those Germans who con- 
fess they were members of the party insist they “had to— 
or else.” 

The pages of history are made bright by the names of men 
and women who have died, gladly, as martyrs to ideals and 
principles rather than surrender their convictions. But there 
are now no Nazi martyrs because there never were any prin- 
ciples or ideals. 

Always the “or else” as their only excuse for membership. 

And so in America, I have heard big businessmen say, 
“You have got to play ball with them.” 

I have heard big businessmen and little businessmen justify 
paying money to union racketeers because it was the only way, 
they said, they could keep in business. So, too, they had paid 
politicians and corrupted each other. 

Graft, bribery, extortion, intimidation—all under the 
jungle law of “or else.” 

All over America you can find that “or else” spirit in a 
people too tired to live up to their responsibility as citizens, 


people too timid and fearful that something might happen. 
They might lose their money, they might lose their social posi- 
tion, they might lose their political opportunity. “The same 
spirit that I find in my beloved America, I found in the hell 
that was once a great and prosperous Germany. 

And so I say to you in closing, anyone among us who has 
hate in his heart for his fellow mortal, to the extent of that 
hate he has accepted the philosophy of Nazism. 

Any man who is afraid to speak his mind; any man who is 
afraid to declare himself an American citizen, standing on the 
fundamental principles that gave this nation its birth; any 
man who for cowardice or for mere gain, or prestige of posi- 
tion, who will prostitute his faith, he, too, at heart is a Nazi 

If he lets this poison of blind hate, this poison of selfish am- 
bition, this fear of the future, this insane desire for security 
and comfort master him, he, too—marches down, down and 
down, the road to serfdom—down to the hell of Nazism. 

Huey Long was once asked whether Fascism would ever 
take hold in America, and he said, “Yes, but they will call it 
anti-Fascism.” 

So, we of America today let’s look into our own hearts and 
our own souls. If we have hate for a man because he is a 
Jew or a Catholic or a Protestant or whatever his religion ; 
because he is a Republican or a Democrat, a radical or a con- 
servative, if we have hate for any man for any reason, we are 
opening the doors to what has happened in Europe. 

If we lack the courage to speak our minds and stand on 
our feet and to be an American, we are bending our necks 
to the yoke. 

The whole world is beset with the philosophy of the hate 
made manifest by Hitler. Until the human race can recap- 
ture the age-old message of Isaiah and of Christ, can bring 
back a faith and trust in the goodness of people; until we 
have recaptured that, this civilization of ours is crumbling. 
And it was crumbling, or else no such gang as began at 
Munich in 1921 could have pushed it over. That is our in- 
dictment. 

There must come to America a restoration of our faith, 
the courage of our fathers, the age-old lessons of the Sermon 
on the Mount and of Calvary. Until that time we are in 
danger. The guilt of Germany shall be our guilt. The 
Moral Law alone can save us. That is what the Nazis first 
threw away to launch their crime of the ages. 


New Directions for Higher Learning 


THE STUDENT, THE INSTITUTION, THE NATION 


By COLONEL H. F. HARDING, GSC 
Delivered before the Phi Kappa Phi Association of Hawaii, Honolulu, May 25, 1945 


N one of those brilliantly illuminating passages of The 
Republic Plato tells us that “The direction in which 
education starts a man will determine his future life.” ’ 

This is the text I want to take to discuss with you tonight 
some “New Directions for Higher Learning.” 

We are now at the threshold of what can be the most in- 
fluential education era in history. There are literally mil- 
lions of young men and women presently standing in search 
of the right direction for their future education. Likewise, 
those in charge of our institutions of higher learning are 
seeking the right approach and the right road and thus the 
right direction for the higher learning of their students. It 
is my purpose to examine with you this evening some of the 


1 The Republic 425B. 


needs of the post-war world as they relate to colleges and 
universities. This is indeed an ambitious undertaking and 
only one, such as I, who has been away from the academic 
world for four or five years would venture the attempt. 
But if I have been away from formal teaching during that 
time, I have been close to the men who will make up a large 
share of the college students for the next few years and, of 
course, like all old men, I do not hesitate to take up the 
problems of the younger generation. 

Late in February of this year the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House of Representatives published the report 
of its special advisory committee on the study of higher 
education. Some dozen college and university administra- 
tors, under the direction of Dr. Francis J. Brown, have 
submitted a document entitled the “Effect of Certain War 
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Activities upon Colleges and Universities” that will have 
far-reaching effects in our educational planning for years to 
come. I commend to you the detailed findings of the com- 
mittee’s survey. 

I cannot possibly summarize the document for you now. 
I merely wish to quote what the president of one institution 
wrote regarding the future: 


“Our whole system of higher educ:tion in the United 
States is reaching far too few persons with a program that 
is too low in quality. Certainly all the landgrant colleges 
need to intensify and broaden their work. I believe most 
sincerely that we stand in danger of losing democracy in 
this country simply because we do not have enough minds 
that have been equipped to think broadly, deeply, and 
clearly. Instead of having 4 percent of our population 
college graduates, we should raise the percentage to at 
least 10 percent as quickly as we can. ‘The quality of 
education needs to be increased; this is true of purely 
technical training in such field as electronics, and it is 
also true of general education, which needs to supplement, 
and even guard against the dangers of sheer specialized 
training. It is quite clear that a good share of the States 
cannot, by themselves, do the kind of job that needs doing. 
The Federal Government must extend aid and raise the 
necessary funds by a system of taxation that is fair to all.” ? 


Three important pieces of legislation were enacted during 
the last Congress which will soon give a tremendous impetus 
to education at all levels. I refer to Public Laws 16, 113 
and 346. The first provides for the training and education 
of veterans with 10 percent or more disability incurred 
while in the service. The second provides for the education 
of .persons injured in “war industry or otherwise.” The 
most important, Public Law No, 346, sets up the means for 
training and education for all veterans with discharge other 
than dishonorable who have a minimum of 90 days of active 
duty. Honorably discharged veterans under this law will 
be entitled to one year of education or training or to a 
refresher or retraining course, suitable to their needs or 
desires, at any institution of their choosing. It provides, 
further, that veterans may secure federal support for up to 
three years additional education if they were 25 or under 
when drafted, and depending on their length of service and 
ibility to show satisfactory progress as a student. If they 
were over 25 and their education was interrupted by induc- 
tion into the Army, they may secure the same privileges. 
The law provides that the Government will pay tuition 
and incidental costs up to $500.00 a year and subsistence 
of $50.90 a month to a single man or $75.00 a month to one 
with dependents while he is actually enrolled as a student. 

Public Law No. 346 thus establishes the greatest educa- 
tional grant in American history. Unless the institutions 
themselves have made adequate plans to adapt their pro- 
vrams to the needs of students without letting down academic 
standards, the law is likely to degenerate into an enormous 
wasteful system of student dole. The burden of proving 
the worthiness to accept the provisions of the law rests 
squarely upon higher institutions and those who administer 
them. 


I want to turn now to the book Education for Freedom 
published last year by President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago. In his first chapter Mr. Hutchins 
gives us an insight into his appreciation of his Army service 
during World War I. He says, “The horrors of war are 
all that they are supposed to be. They are even worse; for 


* House Report 214, 79th Congress, Ist Session, Effect of Cer- 
tain War Activities upon Colleges and Universities, February 23, 
1945, p. 38. 


the worst horror can never be written about or communi- 
cated. It is the frightful monotony and boredom which is 
the lot of the private with nothing to think about. Since my 
education had given me nothing to think about, I devoted 
myself, as the alternative to suicide, to the mastery of all the 
arts implied in the verb ‘to soldier.’ I learned to protract the 
performance of any task so that I would not be asked to do 
another. By the end of the war I could give the impression 
that I was busy digging a ditch without putting my pick 
into the ground all day. I have found this training very 
useful in my present capacity. But on the whole, aside from 
the physiological benefits conferred upon me by a regular, 
outdoor life, I write off my years in the Army as a complete 
blank.” ® 

This testimony comes from a distinguished administrator 
who is now the leading exponent in our country of a doc- 
trine which he chooses to call “Intellectualism.” By that I 
believe he means that the main and indeed the sole purpose 
of higher education is to train the thinking faculty. Dr. 
Hutchins has been opposed by another vigorous administra- 
tor, Dr. William H. Cowley, former president of Hamilton 
College and more recently Professor of Higher Education 
at Stanford University. Dr. Cowley advocates “Holoism” 
and by that he means the art of educating the whole man, 
that is, not only his thinking capacity but his physical, emo- 
tional, moral, aesthetic and spiritual as well. He believes in 
teaching the art of living and growing among men. Much 
as I admire the high purpose of education which President 
Hutchins stands for my years of Army experience and of 
teaching convince me that both for the student and for our 
country his purpose is narrowly short-sighted. President 
Lowell of Harvard deftly expressed the view I prefer some 
years ago in the very beginning of his inaugural address 
when he said: “Among his other wise sayings, Aristotle re- 
marked that a man is by nature a social animal; and it is in 
order to develop his powers as a social being that American 
colleges exist.” 

Sooner or later everyone connected with teaching must 
make up his mind-whether he is for “Intellectualism,” or 
“Holoism.” In the very near future we will be confronted 
with thousands of eager prospective students, former mem- 
bers of the armed forces, whose minds may or may not be 
complete blanks as a result of their military service. For 
my part and by observation of a good number of enlisted 
men and officers during the past five years, I doubt whether 
the average soldier leaves the Army with a mind completely 
blank as a result of his military service. Indeed, if the 
educational statesmen who are now planning the post-war 
curricula have failed to take into account the kind of ma- 
terial they are going to teach they are in for a series of 
genuinely rude awakenings. 

The post-war student who has had vigorous training and 
served overseas and particularly in the combat areas is likely 
to be a pretty mature, informed, well-travelled, and articu- 
late individual, possessed with some convictions about sub- 
jects like war and peace, educational theory and practice, 
and possibly what the country needs in the way of educa- 
tional reform. In spite of Mr. Hutchins’ experiences, the 
average soldier of this war has had some time to reflect on 
these and other topics. Fortunately, the Army has assisted 
him with an extensive Information-Education program. 
Every company-size unit conducts a weekly orientation school 
where world affairs and soldiers’ problems are freely dis- 
cussed. Then too, the ordinary soldier of this war has ac- 
quired some standards for comparison. He has seen what 
happens, for example, to the mentally untrained man in 


8 Education for Freedom, Louisiana State University Press, 1944, 
p. 5. 
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battle. Of course, the advocates of “Intellectualism” will 
say that training in the military sense and higher education in 
the sense of Intellectualism are vastly different things. Never- 
theless, I suggest that the process of learning to think and to 
reflect is not gained entirely from books or in academic 
halls. Our soldiers and sailors who were the high school 
boys of a few years ago have aged. They have gained new 
insights and new understandings that cannot be lightly re- 
garded when they return to college campuses. I remind you 
that these insights were gained in desperately costly places 
like the Kasserine Pass, the Anzio beachhead, Tarawa, 
Kwajalein, Bastogne, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 

In a humble way I come now to some of the needs for 
the post-war educational program. These I shall discuss 
under the headings of The Student, The Institution and 
The Nation. 

THE STUDENT 


“The war has given American education a great historic 
opportunity. We shall kick it out the window unless we 
redefine the purposes of our colleges and universities so 
soundly and so clearly that the nation will understand, ap- 
prove and zealously support them. For a century education 
has been the chief religion of the American people but today 
discontent and criticism abound. Catastrophe lies ahead un- 
less we return to the fundamental purpose of educating our 
students, first as citizens and second as vocational spe- 
cialists.”” * 

For the student in the junior college, the four-year col- 
lege and in the graduate schools we need in addition to this 
restatement of purposes a vast improvement in the content 
and teaching methods of practically all subjects. The survey 
recently conducted by the American Council on Education 
and published in book form under the title 4 Design for 
General Education® is a notable contribution to the content 
of the curriculum. But it is meant for the junior college 
level. Similar surveys and recommendations are urgently 
needed for more advanced levels. 

In the post-war world we must have recognition of the in- 
dispensable function of the teacher as opposed to the re- 
searcher. Unfortunately, college administrators in the past 
few decades have tended to regard the attainment of higher 
degrees as sufficient index of teaching ability. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. We must devise methods of im- 
proving teachers, liberalizing and encouraging superior teach- 
ing, and vecognizing it above all by rewarding the teacher 
with preper rank and salary. There is no other way to 
attract and recruit the teachers who can really teach. 

We must make it possible, too, in the coming generation 
for the superior and promising student to gain an education 
without the necessity of long hours of self-employment. 
President Conant of Harvard emphasizes “that equality of 
educational opportunity is still far from an accomplished 
fact. This is true in spite of our magnificent state and 
municipally supported colleges and universities and in spite 
of our scholarships in privately controlled institutions. . . . 
Nevertheless, anyone who is familiar with the operation of 
our American educational system realizes that all too often 
accidents of geographical and parental fortune determine 
who goes to college and who does not. Every survey of our 
educational system has emphasized this fact.” ° 

New York State has recently led the way and its Depart- 
ment of Education is proposing legislation to bring up to 
date a scholarship policy that has been untouched for 30 


*W. H. Cowley, “Freedom and Discipline,” The Educational 
Record, January 1944, p. 22. 

5 Washington, D. C., June 1944. 

6 “Mobilizing American Youth,” The Atlantic Monthly, January 
1943, p. 5. 


years. The scheme sets up a $16,000,000 scholarship fund 
which would make available to the top 10% of the state’s 
nigh school graduates $1,500 towards an education in New 
York State institutions. Other states can emulate this pro- 
gram and the Federal Government can well afford to con- 
sider the proposals of Dr. Conant and others for federal 
scholarships. 

In addition to better curricula, better teachers and teach- 
ing methods, better means of recognizing the superior stu- 
dent and enabling him to go to college, we must raise stand- 
ards and devise ways of making college and university de- 
grees more uniformly high. A great many small colleges 
and poorly equipped, so-called universities have been hard 
hit during this present war and many have had to close. 
I regard this as net benefit rather than loss for the country 
at large. Although I am not an advocate of federal control 
of education, I strongly believe that the establishment of 
federally sponsored examinations and boards of examiners 
for both undergraduate and graduate degrees may be the 
best means of improving our educational standards. 


THE INSTITUTION 


For American higher institutions many vital changes and 
reforms are indicated. Administrations and administrators 
everywhere are sorely in need of repair requiring both major 
overhaul and complete replacement. Those who regard 
teaching as an easy way of gaining a living need to be rooted 
out. Properly done, teaching is one of the world’s hardest 
jobs. Those who are ill equipped, poorly trained, and with- 
out a liberal outlook should be painlessly or painfully, as the 
case may be, set aside. There never was a day in which the 
needs for good teachers and good teaching were so pre- 
eminently important as they are today. The poor college 
and university teacher will soon find himself before groups 
of students who not only know at first hafMd much more 
about the world than he does, but they have learned it the 
hard way. Therefore they will be more concerned in im- 
proving themselves than in wasting their time listening to 
dull lectures poorly prepared and delivered in the old way 
by old fuddy duddies.’ 

Teachers everywhere must learn that there is something 
besides the lecture method and written examinations to 
teaching. In addition to conferences, panel discussions, 
forums, committees and seminars, it may be useful in the 
post-war world to let some of the students do some of the 
speaking themselves. There will be many who by virtue of 
experience and aptitude are superbly capable. Their opinions, 
experiences, judgments, and good sense must be recognized 
and utilized. 

Again, there must be more cooperation among institutions 
of higher learning. The facilities of libraries, laboratories, 
and research foundations should be more freely made avail- 
able to those capable of profitably using them. We have 
barely scratched the surface in exploring and using the 
wealth of our libraries and teaching facilities throughout 
the world. If learning is to be really liberalized, its teaching 
equipment should be more freely disposed to those who de- 
serve it. 

Institutions should be far more concerned with the physi- 
cal health of their students. The Army and Navy have 
keenly impressed our young men with the importance of 
physical fitness. Those fortunate enough to return without 
wounds will not be content with old-fashioned programs of 
intercollegiate athletics and inadequate intramural programs. 
It is not too much to suggest that every American college 


* See the excellent article, “Higher Education Plans for the Fu- 
ture,” by A. J. Brumbaugh in the Educational Record, April 1944, 
especially pages 106 and 107. 
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graduate of 1950 should by demonstration be a competent 
swimmer, at least a reasonably proficient player in a minor 
sport, and have developed a real interest and liking for games 
like tennis, badminton, handball, and golf which he can con- 
tinue to play in after college years. 

In addition, student personnel officers must make more 
idequate provisions for the mental health of students. A 
strong indictment of American colleges has been made on 
the grounds of “impersonalism.”’ College administrators 
and college teachers must learn that institutions are primarily 
for students to secure learning and not for faculty members 
to secure tenure. In short, we must remember that the stu- 
dent as an individual requires the most careful kind of 
preparation, observation, guidance, and counselling. 


THE NATION 


What are the needs of the nation at large for a higher 
education? First and foremost there is need for adequate 
numbers—and there never can be too many—of well-trained 
men and women to take their places as educated citizens. 
As Milton said: “I call therefore a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices both private and public 
of peace and war.” 

I believe one of our most vital needs at the close of this 
war is for some workable system of compulsory military edu- 
cation. “The longer we delay such a program the greater is 
the danger of lapsing once more into a state of national soft- 
headedness. 

I have just re-read The Moral Equivalent of War, that 
penetrating essay by William James, written in February, 
1910. Here are a few sentences that should mean much to 
us today: “All these beliefs of mine put me squarely into the 
anti-militarist party. But I do not believe that peace either 
ought to be or will be permanent on this globe, unless the 
states pacifically organized preserve some of the old elements 
of army discipline. Martial virtues must be the 
enduring cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender 
of private interest, obedience to command, must still remain 
the rock upon which states are built - 

Properly organized military training can do much to pre- 
serve our national character and guarantee our respect 
among nations. “To me at least this need comes before all 
others in planning for the post-war education. 

The leadership of our country in the next 50 years will de- 
pend upon the education and character training the young 
soldiers and sailors and those now graduating from high 
school receive in the next five to ten years. The nation has 
i huge investment in education. It cannot be too good. It 
can always be improved. 

We need to have facilities for training specially selected 
young men and women abroad if international good will and 
understanding are to mean anything. We must provide the 
means for international education and travel. The world of 
1950 to 2000 will be vastly more internationally minded 
than even the world of 1945. Knowledge of foreign 
languages, foreign cultures, foreign relations are elementary 
requirements for those who wish to attain to the higher legis- 
lative and executive positions. Our country needs men and 
women able to take their places with the educated leaders of 
other countries. We must make the necessary provisions 
for them to do so, 

Our country needs also a body of men and women, care- 
tully selected and -with mature insight, who can continuously 
devote their time to planning for the needs of higher educa- 
tion. ‘The War Department General Staff devotes its full 
time in the years of peace to plans for war. It makes de- 
tailed plans and tries to foresee all possible contingencies. Is 


it too much for us to demand a similar high level planning 
staff, permanently assigned to the task of developing higher 
education ? 

Such a staff may well undertake the problem of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity in our country. It could set up 
standards and recommend contents for educational curricula. 
It could encourage the science of measurement and mental 
testing. It could assist in the compilation of rosters of 
scientists and technically trained personnel. It could plan 
for international congresses of education. It could aid and 
encourage the arts of visual education and direct research in 
teaching aids and methods. It could coordinate the requests 
and recommendations of other Government agencies that re- 
late to education. Its members could, in short, play the parts 
of philosopher-kings for higher education and wisely rule 
on a long-term basis so as to improve educational standards 
throughout the land. 

Not the least of the needs of higher education in these 
post-war years will be some organization for recording, pre- 
serving, interpreting and evaluating the World War of 1939 
to 1945 or 1946. If we cannot benefit by the mistakes that 
led up to and caused this greatest holocaust of all times, we 
have wasted by millions the most priceless commodity in the 
world-human life. 

In the middle ages Latin was the language of educated 
men in all countries. Scholars in England and on the con- 
tinent corresponded with and understood each other because 
they wrote and spoke a common tongue and had read essen- 
tially the same great books. To prevent another world war 
a generation hence I believe an international commission 
should compile and collate the materials for a history of this 
present war, documented by original texts, motion picture 
film, and the testimony of witnesses. Such a detailed fac- 
tual history made available in various languages to the stu- 
dents of the coming generation should serve to provide some 
incentive to keep the peace we are now fighting for and pay- 
ing for in blood and death. It seems essential to me that 
young people throughout the world should read the same 
facts on the cause of World War II, just as the scholars of 
the early Renaissance knew the same great books. It will 
not do to have a distinctly American version of this war, a 
Russian version, a Chinese version, or German, Italian and 
Japanese versions. This present war was fostered and in- 
cited by propaganda, spoon fed to German youth, on the 
main events of World War I and the gross hardships of the 
Versailles Treaty. Unless some precautions are taken now 
by world-minded historians we can be certain that political 
leaders in the defeated countries will nourish another war on 
the frustrated hopes of this one. 

The time has come for the individual student, the insti- 
tution, and our country to plot courses and determine direc- 
tions for higher education of tomorrow. Peace and good 
will throughout the world are the natural by-products of 
education. Vision, imagination, and intellectual capacity 
of high order are demanded to maintain the peace. 

It is significant to me that the war against Germany was 
ended by the signing of the armistice in a schoolhouse in 
Reims, France, in L’Ecole Professionale. The signing of 
that memorable document on May 7th last in a classroom is 
svmbolic of the place education has already begun to play in 
the new world order. Students, teachers, administrators, 
and the nation at large are now turning to the greatest task 
in the world—that of creating the understanding for a 
lasting peace. I remind you again that Plato said: “The 
direction in which education starts a man will determine 
his future life.” In the same way the direction in which 
we now plan for education will determine the course of our 
nation and of the world for the rest of the 20th Century. 
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Some Aspects of the Proposed 
Guaranteed Wage 


DECEPTIVE TERMINOLOGY INVOLVED 


By IRVING S. OLDS, Chairman of the Board of Directors, United States Steel Corporation 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., May 14, 1945 


OUR flattering invitation to speak before this distin- 

guished and thoughtful gathering on the proposed 

guaranteed wage confirms my belief in its importance, 
and especially in the importance of attempting to dispose of 
certain grave and wide-spread misconceptions concerning the 
proposal. 

A few months ago this topic came prominently to the fore 
with the demand of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) for a guaranteed annual wage in the steel industry. 
The proposal, however, cannot be considered as just a steel 
industry issue. I believe that the steel industry was only a 
selected guinea pig, and that the guarantee of all industrial 
wages was the real contention. 

It would be highly regrettable if a question of such far- 
reaching consequences to the general public should have to be 
disposed of as an issue in a particular labor dispute. Such 
a disposition could be attended by far too much emotional 
appeal and dramatic accusation to enable impartial and well- 
considered judgment to prevail. Those not favoring the 
guaranteed wage would then more likely be accused of oppos- 
ing steady wages for workers. Those favoring such a guar- 
antee, in turn, would be more apt to be charged with purely 
mercenary motives. No good can come from substituting 
argument by epithet for dispassionate analysis, nor by either 
proclaiming or denying an identity between the adoption of 
the guaranteed wage and the advent of a workman’s Utopia. 


A large part of the difficulty in discussing this subject arises 
from the fact that the term “guaranteed wage” has been 
commonly applied to two things utterly different in char- 
acter, consequence, and possibility of achievement. For in- 
stance, I might say, with complete sincerity, that I regard the 
guaranteed wage as a very good idea. In making such a state- 
ment, I would have one thing in mind as my conception of 
the guaranteed wage. Certainly I—and I imagine every 
other manufacturer in this room—would like to be able to 
provide more constant and regular employment for our work- 
ers. That is a worthy and highly desirable objective. Then, 
I might say, with equal sincerity, that I think the guaranteed 
wage is a very bad idea. In this last statement 1 would be 
talking about quite another thing that goes by the same name. 


At the outset I want to emphasize that we are dealing 
with semantics of a very deceptive character. If each speaker 
on this subject understood exactly what the other speaker 
meant by the words “guaranteed wage,” I would be willing 
to wager that nearly all of the emotion and most of the dis- 
agreement would disappear from the discussion. The virtues 
of one kind of a guarantee would not be ascribed to another 
form of guarantee, and the defects of this other kind of 
assurance would leave untouched the virtues of the first. 

In order to emphasize a fundamental difference in two 
kinds of guarantees, often carelessly looked upon as one and 
the same thing, I shall henceforth speak of “a voluntary 
guarantee” and of “compulsory guarantee,” rather than of 
“the guaranteed wage.” 


Our knowledge of voluntary guarantees comes principally 





from the relatively few scattered instances where American 
companies have, with proper safeguards to protect their own 
solvency, voluntarily extended to specified groups of em- 
ployees limited guarantees of work or compensation. Nearly 
all of these plans were initiated by employers in an effort to 
stabilize production and to secure improved industrial rela- 
tions. In some instances, the introduction of the program 
met with resistance from the employees. 


In 1940, the National Industrial Conference Board sur- 
veyed 2,700 companies and found that only 2.7 per cent had 
any sort of a guaranteed wage plan. The Board concluded 
from this investigation that such plans can be applied only 
where the employing company has a reasonably steady rate 
of production, or where there is a constant consumer demand 
for its products. The Board noted that most of the plans 
now in effect are in consumers’ goods industries or in mer- 
cantile establishments. One most pertinent fact disclosed by 
this study is that all voluntary plans in operation prior to 
1929, so reviewed by the Board, had been discontinued by 
1940, with two exceptions. The Board recorded as the ob- 
vious explanation for this fact that an employer, if he wishes 
to escape bankruptcy, cannot continue to provide workers 
with employment or income when not warranted by the con- 
ditions of his business. 


Our acquaintance in the United States with a compulsory 
guarantee comes almost exclusively from the recent steel in- 
dustry wage case, where the demand of the Union for a 
guaranteed wage was denied by the National War Labor 
Board. The steel companies were asked to pay, during the 
proposed two-year term of a new labor contract, a guaranteed 
weekly income to every steel worker who was then employed 
by the companies. This income was to be the equivalent of 
the average pay received by the particular worker for 40 
hours work at straight-time rates during the preceding year, 
or such part thereof as the worker was employed. It was to 
be paid even if work was not available, regardless of the 
reason. Work performed in some weeks in excess of 40 hours 
could not be credited to other weeks where the work per- 
formed was less than 40 hours. The demand of the Union 
did not even contemplate that employees temporarily on the 
payrolls during wartime could be displaced by soldiers re- 
turning to take up their old jobs in the steel industry. 

In appraising the compulsory guarantee, we must rely 
almost solely upon analytical scrutiny. There is no experi- 
ence in America by which to judge the plan. Our Govern- 
ment has not yet gone so far in its control of business as 
to require that once a man hires his neighbor he must thence- 
forth indefinitely, or for a given period, assume the respon- 
sibility of regularly providing that neighbor with employ- 
ment, or money to spend, regardless of the need for his 
services. 


Voluntary guarantees furnish no principles or precedents 
by which to judge the compulsory guarantee. When we put 
the two side by side, we see that they do not compare, but 
rather are in contrast at nearly every point. 
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The voluntary guarantee is a mutual arrangement under 
which both parties benefit. Employees are assured that they 
shall be the ones to perform the work which customers’ buy- 
ing habits render reasonably certain will be available to be 
performed. Employers in offering the guarantee are presum- 
ably enabled to secure steadier and more efficient help at no 
greater cost. 

In the compulsory guarantee, on the other hand, there is 
no mutuality in agreement or benefit. Any advantage to the 
employee becomes a cost to his employer. The individual 
worker's responsibility for working efficiently or even work- 
ing at all is diminished. The employer must, nevertheless, 
continue to pay him full wages, regardless of the amount of 
work performed. 

Under voluntary guarantees the employees are free to 
seek better jobs with other employers; and employers are 
equally, for good cause, entitled to seek other workers. Some 
voluntary plans, such as that of Proctor & Gamble, specifi- 
cally recite the company’s retention of the right to discharge 
employees. No plan that I have seen specifically denies it. 
Under the suggested compulsory guarantee, the employer’s 
right to dismiss employees, and perhaps even to pension them 
at retirement age, would appear to be questionable. 

Another difference between the voluntary and compulsory 
guarantee is of vital importance. Every voluntary plan in 
existence recognizes that the only continuing source of funds 
out of which the owner of a business can pay wages, or in 
fact meet any other cost, is the money received from the cus- 
tomers who buy his products. This explains why voluntary 
plans have survived only in a few industries of a special char- 
acter, where regular purchases by customers can be depended 
upon to provide more or less continuously the moneys needed 
to meet the wages guaranteed. 


The compulsory guarantee assumes that the money to pay 
guaranteed wages will be continuously available from some 
source, but there is complete lack of convincing indication 
as to the whereabouts of that source. It would appear that 
the advocates of such an innovation have given little consi- 
deration as to whether or not future sales of the employer’s 
products will really provide sufficient cash to carry out this 
obligation. Where the money is to come from to meet con- 
tinuing wages not covered by sales revenue is thus the big 
unanswered question. Proponents of compulsory guarantees 
must furnish a satisfactory and convincing answer, if they 
wish to obtain general acceptance of their program. 


Since the voluntary plans heretofore tried, or now in ex- 
istence, cannot furnish us with evidence on the practicality 
of the compulsory guarantee, we have to resort to direct 
analysis. Americans are reputed to be a practical people, yet 
a people little inclined to accept a pronouncement that a thing 
cannot be done. Our record is strewn with the doing of too 
many things which many said could not be done. In con- 
sidering whether something is practical, we should study 
what is entailed in doing it and then see if we still want to 
do it. ‘Take the chap, for example, who was told that it was 
not practical to jump off.the roof. That did not mean that 
he could not do it. He might even say as he fell past the 
fourth floor, “Well, nothing has happened to me yet!” The 
practical part begins four floors further down! 

In considering the practicality of the compulsory guaran- 
tee, | should like to refer to some of the figures of United 
States Steel Corporation. This is the situation with which 
I am most familiar. Sales to customers last year were $2,082,- 
000,000—the largest in our history. Now what became of 
the money so received? To do business, we bought various 
goods and services from others in the amount of $793,000,- 


000. Next, we used up through wear and exhaustion of faci- 
lities the sum of $139,000,000; another $21,000,000 is our 
estimate of additional war costs for the year. We paid $5,- 
000,000 as interest for the use of other people’s money. 
These several items of cost total $958,000,000; after pro- 
vision for which, there remained $1,124,000,000 out of the 
sales revenue for the year. This was the amount left to pay 
taxes and to compensate anyone connected with U. S. Steel 
—that iS, to pay workers, to pay dividends to the owners, 
and to carry forward money for the future needs of our busi- 
ness. Out of this balance of $1,124,000,000, $957,000,000, 
or 85.2 per cent thereof, went to or for our workers; $106,- 
000,000, or 9.4 per cent, was the provision made for taxes; 
$60,000,000, or 5.3 per cent, was paid in dividends, the same 
dividends as the owners have received in other recent years; 
and less than $1,000,000, or .1 per cent, was carried forward 
for the future needs of our company. 


These figures are cited in order to dispel the utterly fal- 
lacious but apparently somewhat widespread notion that the 
stockholders, rather than the workers, get the lion’s share 
out of whatever is obtainable from our business. Further- 
more, these figures should establish that neither our concern, 
nor any other corporation, can endlessly generate funds to 
pay workers or stockholders beyond what is left out of the 
funds derived from sales of products after paying the cost 
of producing the things so sold. We are businessmen, not 
alchemists. Our budgets must balance, else before long we 
assemble in the bankruptcy courts. 


Last year, the amount available in our company out of 
gross revenue with which to pay employment costs, dividends, 
taxes, and to set aside something for a rainy day, was $1,- 
124,000,000. For the past four war years, this balance has 
averaged $1,048,000,000. However, for the four years 1936- 
39, inclusive, it averaged only $465,000,000. If all of this 
balance of $465,000,000 in these pre-war years had been paid 
to workers, leaving nothing for taxes, or for owners, or for 
future needs, the labor toll would still be less than one-half 
of our last year’s employment costs of $957,000,000. 


In these few figures is posed the all-important question: 
“Where is the money to come from?” How, under a com- 
pulsory guarantee, could we possibly continue paying pay- 
roll costs at current wage rates, if in years to come sales 
should recede to the levels of those years immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war in Europe? In 1937, U.S. Steel 
operated at 71.9% of its ingot capacity, compared with 
63.4% the preceding year. Our rate of operations plunged 
downward to 36.4% in 1938, and rose to only 61% the fol- 
lowing year. Yet some people regard these four years as 
normal for the steel industry. In our company we cannot 
forget that in the five-year period from 1931 to 1935 our 
highest annual rate of steel operations was 40.7% in 1935, 
and that we dropped to 17.7% in 1932. The average annual 
rate for this entire five-year period was 31.4%. Perhaps we 
could shut our eyes and pretend to believe that our sales will 
always continue at close to present wartime levels; but, if 
we could be certain about that, neither a compulsory nor a 
voluntary guarantee of wages would need to be under serious 
discussion. 

In the steel industry, and undoubtedly in many other in- 
dustries, there is a complete absence of the one element which 
has been present in all cases of lasting voluntary guarantees. 
That is a steady or increasing demand by customers for the 
product of the employer—a demand that is dependably fore- 
seeable. Lacking such a dependable prospect for a relatively 
constant sales revenue, the only guarantee that would not 
incur serious risk of being self-defeating through insolvency 
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would be one in which wage rates were voluntarily condi- 
tioned on the magnitude of the sum left out of the sales 
revenue after paying the necessary costs of conducting the 
business, other than the labor expense. 

We are not at all happy over the fact that the demand 
for steel is of such a fluctuating character. It is a condition, 
however, over which we have little or no control. It wou!d 
be most pleasing to us to be able to operate our mills at a 
fairly even rate of capacity, year in and year out. This 
alone cannot change this basic situation. ‘The truth of the 
would provide more constant and stable employment. It 
would simplify management problems. It would be highly 
beneficial to both employees and stockholders. However, we 
matter is that we can sell steel only when our customers are 
ready and willing to buy. They control the extent of our 
operations at all times. This explains the drastic changes in 
operating rates which I have already mentioned, and also 
why our rate of steel making was 48.3% in 1921, as com- 
pared with 86.2% in 1920 and 70.9% in 1922. Consumers 
of steel can assist us in reaching at least a partial solution 
of this difficulty. 

Detroit is the automotive center of the world. Detroit’s 
contribution to the nation’s war effort has been truly mag- 
nificent. The attainment of V-E Day traces directly back 
in large measure to the marvelous productive achievements 
of the automotive industry. ‘That industry is a substantial 
buyer of steel. But you know as well as I that in the past 
it has not bought equal amounts of steel at equal intervals of 
time. In some years its purchases have been substantially 
more than in other years. ‘Throughout no year have its 
delivery requirements been evenly spread. Manufacturers 
often make shifts in their suppliers, buying more from one 
and less from another. You in Detroit can be most helpful 
by cooperating with the steel industry in an effort to stabilize 
its employment and wage payments so far as practicable. 
More stabilization and regularity in your own purchases of 
steel would be a substantial step in that direction. We in the 
steel industry appreciate the effort along these lines now 
being made by the automotive industry. 

American life has been characterized during many decades 
by an enterprising and vigorous growth—by a steady and 
rapidly rising trend in the production of new and better 
things. But growth means change. Discovery results in 
new and improved production. We stop making some 
things in order to produce something new, or something bet- 
ter, or something more appealing to the customer. In the 
course of that development, certain articles have come to be 
bought regularly, and in turn are regularly used up or worn 
out, like food and clothing. Other things, like houses, furni- 
ture, automobiles and other durable goods, are purchased less 
frequently and more irregularly. As a direct result, jobs in 
certain industries tend to be steadier than in others. But if 
we could assemble all the facts, I think we would find that, 
in relation to the investment in training and experience re- 
quired, such steadier jobs yield less wages over a sustained 
period than those in industries where the prospect of continu- 
ous customer demand is less certain. 

Unquestionably it is in the public interest that customers 
do not, month in and month out, always want the same kinds 
and in exactly the same quantities. Otherwise, we might 
well find ourselves frozen to the living standards of the 
moment and also frozen out of progress and advancement 
to higher living standards in the future. 

As long as we strive to have more and better goods and 
services at lower prices, there must be a constant shifting of 
our efforts—and that means shifts of workers as well as 
plants and machinery—so as to produce more of the things 





of the character which customers wish to have. If the buy- 
ing public cease wanting a particular product, they stop buy- 
ing it. The producers are thus made idle. The quicker 
their facilities can be shifted to producing something that is 
wanted, the sooner can continuing wages to their employees 
be covered by receipts from sales to customers. It is the 
prompt shifting of workers and facilities to meet the ever- 
changing requirements of customers that maintains employ- 
ment. It is resistance to such a change that cumulates gen- 
eral unemployment. 

Advocates of a compulsory guarantee have often resorted 
to an argument akin to perpetual motion. They contend 
that if employers continue to pay wages at the same level, 
employees will continue their spending at the same level, and 
production will thus be continuously maintained. This 
theory is a will-o’-the-wisp. To pay employees for not 
producing, or for producing that which is not wanted, is 
unsound on its face. It is futile to expect such a program 
to correct diminished buying of particular products. No 
instance is known to me where spending by employees pro- 
ducing a particular product has resulted in customers at large 
wanting more of that product. It is customers’ buying that 
rules the distribution of wages to workers. ‘Io contend the 
reverse to be true strikes me as “cart-before-the-horse” reason- 
ing, perhaps with the horse running away. In the second 
place, that which goes to the employees is given up by the 
employer. Increased employee purchasing power is matched 
by decreased employer purchasing power. ‘The simple arith- 
metic of it is that plus one and minus one must always add 
up to zero; and so overall buying power remains unchanged. 
‘To impose compulsory guaranteed wages is thus not so much 
designed to relieve general unemployment as to make fairly 
certain that it will occur. 

Each of us can see this for himself by reducing the com- 
pulsory guarantee proposal to its simplest terms. It boils 
down to a mandate which would require A, if he hires his 
neighbor B, to keep on paying wages to B, even though there 
might be little or no work for B to perform. ‘Thus B is to 
get something for nothing from A. ‘The arrangement so 
stated looks rather one-sided and not too pretty. Yet no one 
can challenge the accuracy of this analogy, however much he 
may try to obscure its essence by emphasizing how nice it 
would be for B to receive these regular payments from A, 
or how easy it might be for A so to distribute his money, or 
to cloak the proposal under slogans such as “the right to 
work.” ‘This is no “right to work” principle. It is rather 
an assumed “right” to be paid whether or not work is done. 

Once the simple and bald nature of the compulsory guaran- 
tee is understood, each one of us can readily perceive what 
some of its consequences might be. Among these possibili- 
ties, the following can be listed: 

(1) A powerful force tending toward pronounced and 
prolonged unemployment might be set in motion. 
As proof of that, let each one ask himself if he would 
hire his neighbor, or experiment too much in trying 
to develop or expand a business, if there were a law 
that said: “If you hire this man, you will have to 
keep on paying him, even if your business slows down 
and you no longer need his services.” 

A powerful force for reducing wage rates might also 
be generated. Again let each ask himself this ques- 
tion: If he were obliged to hire his neighbor under 
these conditions, would he not in self defense try his 
best to pay this employee, while working, less than 
the true value of what he did in order to make up 
for what he might have to pay him, when he was 
not working? 
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The creation of new forces of this kind might force em- 
ployers in a competitive industry to hire no more employees 
than those needed to handle the minimum foreseeable demand 
for their products within the period of the guarantee. An 
employer who hired beyond that point would run the risk 
of being competitively weakened by a depletion of his re- 
sources in the paying of wage costs not covered by sales re- 
ceipts. At this point the compulsory guarantee is thus in 
vlaring contrast with the voluntary guarantee. “The volun- 
tury guarantee tends to improve and further the employment 
relationship; the compulsory guarantee would appear to ob- 
struct the employment relationship. 


(3) Through the adoption of the compulsory guarantee, 
a definite step might be taken in the direction of an 
enforced planned economy, under which the Govern- 
ment might eventually have to dictate who works 
for whom. ‘To illustrate, if A, for the reasons which 
! have mentioned, does not hire B, and other em- 
plovers for like reasons do not do so, then it seems 
to follow that the Government in order to make its 
mandate effective must step in and direct that B be 
employed by someone. Governmental interference 
would have to carry down to the specific employer, 
the specific worker, and the specific wage, for, if A 
is given any choice, he can always say either that B 
is not the man he wants to employ, or that the wage 
wanted by B is too high. So B’s employer and his 
wage would come before long to be set by the Gov- 
ernment. I question whether workers generally 
would want such a system. Under it, they might 
be compelled to work where told. The employee 
thus would become dependent for his livelihood and 
very existence on the will of a Government adminis- 
trator. 


(+) To go a step further, under such an enforced system 

‘ the Government might eventually have to decide 
what is to be produced and at what price. If the 
Government gets to the point of being obliged to 
assign workers to employers and of fixing ake wages, 
then the real responsibility for the wage earner’s in- 
come would fall on the Government. This respon- 
sibility would surely have to be fulfilled by the Gov- 
ernment in every instance where employers’ sales 
receipts failed to cover the wage cost. If this should 
prove true, it seems that the Government would soon 
insist that production be carried on in such a manner 
as to defray as much of the cost as possible in order 
to minimize the amounts collected from taxpayers 
to pay people for not working or for producing what 
customers do not buy. But an order to produce is 


meaningless unless it specifies what should be prod- 
uced and at what price it should be sold. To make 
that work, all competitors would undoubtedly have 
to be similarly controlled. 

Under such a system, the Government might even- 
tually have to decide what consumers should buy. 
This may sound a bit fanciful and dramatic. It is 
not so intended. Cold consideration requires us to 
recognize it as a possibility. Telling people what 
they can and must buy would seem an almost neces- 
sary concomitant of telling them what they must 
produce. A planned economy requires that con- 


sumption be dictated to fit the production that is 
ordered. 


By these arbitrary processes, it is conceivable that the com- 
pulsory guaranteed wage might be made to work to some 
extent. But it would be made so, not by adapting it to our 
existing economy, but by adapting our existing economy to 
it, with the practical certainty of a radically ditferent eco- 
nomic order being the eventual outcome. 

‘These are some of the considerations which I believe all 
of us must take into account in considering the practicality of 
the compulsory guaranteed wage. It may be that a con- 
siderable segment of the American people will believe that 
possible consequences such as I have listed are more desirable 
and beneficial than the competitive processes which have char- 
acterized our past economy. Again, it may be that a larger 
proportion of our people, after giving due consideration to 
what is entailed, will not believe that the time has come to 
adopt the compulsory guaranteed wage. Or there may be 
some who will feel that we can safely experiment a little 
with Government-imposed guarantees. This group may be 
opposed by those who think that if you step off of the roof, 
you cannot stop at the fourth floor even if you want to. 

My principal message today is that there can be no clear 
thinking or wise judgment about guaranteed wage proposals 
until there is a clear understanding of exactly what is being 
proposed. The term “guaranteed wage” is frequently em- 
ployed to cover two things of an utterly different and con- 
trasting nature and having far different potential conse- 
quences. One is not the equivalent of the other. Once the 
deceptive terminology involved is pierced and we can see the 
contrasting nature of the two things which go under the 
same name, then the American people should not require 
much time to discuss and decide whether guaranteed wages 
coercively imposed by Government are advisable, and also 
whether they conform to, or are in conflict with, the tradi- 
tional spirit of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay in a 
competitively expanding America. 
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participation of the United States in the Interna- 


tional Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for reconstruction and development is assigned for considera- 
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tion next week. I am speaking today to urge upon the Senate 
its Majority Leader, and its Members, the desirability of 


postponing action on this bill, at least until we return from 
the recess. A new Secretary of State has just been appointed. 
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The appointment of a new Secretary of the Treasury has just 
been announced. While it is true that these gentlemen have 
formally endorsed the Bretton Woods plans, I do not believe 
either of them has had time to consider the sweeping implica- 
tions of the permanent financial policies we are asked to en- 
dorse. These two institutions are only fractions of the 
whole foreign economic policy of the United States. They 
should be fitted into broader plans, and particularly to the 
the immediate needs of European governments growing out 
of the war. 


Neither the International Fund nor the International 
Bank are emergency institutions. Neither of them is designed 
to deal with-the present emergency. Both of them commit the 
United States to long range policies which will cost us bil- 
lions of dollars and, with all the discussion that has taken 
place, those policies have not had any real consideration from 
the people of this country. Undoubtedly there is an emergency 
situation in the world. Many countries headed by Great 
Britain have reconversion and transitional problems which 
are almost insoluble without our help. England will have a 
three billion dollar adverse balance of trade during the next 
year and insufficient assets with which to meet it. Other coun- 
tries are correspondingly in trouble. I have always believed 
that in the post-war period we would have to extend reason- 
able credits to many countries to enable them to buy ma- 
chinery and raw materials so that their economic machine 
may begin to operate. But I believe these loans should be 
made directly by our own government, and it should be 
recognized that they may never be repaid. The total scope 
of such assistance, however, I believe can be held to five or 
six billion dollars during the next two or three years, pro- 
vided that the problem of each country is carefully studied 
and money advanced only for essential purposes. 


But the Bank and the Fund are permanent institutions, 
the Bank designed to encourage private investment abroad 
to secure permanent economic development, and the Fund 
to stabilize currencies. As will appear from later discus- 
sion, neither of them is really equipped to deal with the 
present emergency situation, and a bill has been introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from New York to authorize 
direct government loans by our Export-Import Bank up to 
three and a half billion dollars. My suggestion is that we 
deal with these emergency situations directly, and in the 
meantime consider further the permanent policies provided 
in this bill. An International Organization moves awk- 
wardly and slowly, and is likely to be very inefficient in 
dealing with an emergency situation. As far as solving the 
immediate problems of Great Britain, of France or of 
Czechoslovakia, the Bank would be just about as inefficient 
as UNRRA has been in solving their relief problems. Direct 
national action is required for that purpose, just as our 


Army has handled relief. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 

There has been a wide discussion of the technical features 
of the International Fund. I hope to discuss those next 
week, but today I wish to discuss the International Bank for 
reconstruction and development. This is the second of 
those institutions which was proposed by the Bretton 
Woods conference. I do so in advance of the debate on the 
Bretton Woods Bill because the Bank has received almost 
no public attention, and because I think it involves a more 
important departure in American economic policy even than 
the International Monetary Fund. 


The Bank appeared at first almost as an afterthought. 


It has not received one-tenth of the attention which has 
been given the Fund. I doubt if a single Senator has 
read the Articles of Agreement for the Bank. Yet, this 
Agreement embarks the United States on a permanent 
policy of foreign lending and investment by Americans in 
huge sums, sponsored and to a large extent guaranteed by 
the Federal Government. The Bank is proposed, not as a 
relief organization, but as a permanent institution involv- 
ing this government in a permanent policy. 

Foreign investment by American nationals is probably 
desirable in a reasonable amount. It is highly undesirable 
if undertaken in too great volume. But this plan goes 
much further, because in effect it involves our government 
and other governments in a guarantee of private loans and 
investments abroad. Our government does not guarantee 
private investments in the United States, and I believe it 
is dangerous and unwise to embark on a permanent policy 
of government guarantee of private investments abroad. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BANK 


The International Bank to be established is to have a 
capital of $10,000,000,000.00. The United Nations have 
already subscribed for $9,100,000,000.00 of which our share 
is $3,175,000,000.00 or approximately 35 per cent. It is 
administered by a board of twelve executive directors, only 
one of whom is an American although he has 35 per cent of 
the voting power. Every nation is to put up 2 per cent of 
its quota in gold and 18 per cent in its own currency. The 
other 80 per cent is subject to call to be paid in gold, 
dollars, or the currency needed. 

The Bank may make direct loans, but that is not in- 
tended to be its principal business. The ordinary proce- 
dure will be as follows: A foreign nation or foreign cor- 
poration seeking a loan will come to the Bank and ask the 
Bank to guarantee such a loan. If the loan is to be made 
to a private foreign institution such as a public utility com- 
pany or an automobile manufacturer, the government of 
that country will have to guarantee the loan also. When 
the guarantee is given, the country or its corporation may 
float that loan in any country where it wishes to borrow 
the money and the loan will carry the guarantee of the 
International Bank. It is fairly obvious that most of the 
loans sought will be in the United States, and we will, 
therefore, see a large financing operation with billions of 
dollars of these guaranteed securities widely advertised to 
American investors. While the United States government 
is only responsible up to $3,175,000,000.00, the whole $9,- 
100,000,000.00 of potential loans could be sold in the 
United States. The impression certainly will prevail that 
the United States government is largely back of all these 
investments. Should there be a general default by the gov- 
ernments such as occurred in 1932, our government might 
be morally obligated to make good the whole amount. 

It is quite true that the United States has the right to 
veto any loan to be floated in dollars in the United States. 
This veto, however, is not reserved to Congress, so that we 
are in effect being asked to authorize the Executive De- 
partment to approve the sale of guaranteed foreign securi- 
ties in the United States up to the total amount of $9,- 
100,000,000.00. 

In effect, therefore, the Bank is a tremendous plan, under 
the guise of international cooperation, to lend our people’s 
and our government’s money abroad. 


It is said that the money of other governments will also 
be used, and thereby reduce our burden. This might be 
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true in a normal world. The arguments for the Bank 
will undoubtedly be stronger three years from now than they 
are today. But under present conditions the whole burden 
will fall on us. The Bank is only as good as the credit of 
the United States government. There are not many among 
our people who realize the condition in which the world 
finds itself today. Few foreign nations are on a self-sup- 
porting basis. Few are able to pay their debts. Few cur- 
rencies are of any value outside of the country of issue, un- 
iess we make them good. Any International Fund, therefore, 
is not really international. It looks to the United States 
for support, and for some years to come it is merely a cam- 
ouflaged method of lending American money, and that of a 
few other solvent nations. 


PERMANENT ForREIGN LENDING ON SCALE CONTEMPLATED 
Is WASTEFUL AND DANGEROUS 


It has become fairly obvious that the policy of some Ad- 
ministration officials today contemplates a vast outpouring 
of American funds throughout the world, both for relief and 
rehabilitation and for permanent development. ‘The best 
prepared statement of this policy is to be found in the sixth 
report of the House Special Committee on Post-War Econo- 
mic Policy and Planning (the Colmer Committee) in which 
it is frankly advocated that we lend and invest abroad two 
or three billion dollars per year, and where it is asserted 
that lending of this magnitude would have lasting bene- 
fits, both to the United States and to the rest of the world. 
(See page 27). This report was no doubt prepared in 
cooperation with the Treasury. 

Many advocates of this policy point to the fact that we 
have: maintained prosperity by lend-lease exports of a bil- 
lion dollars a month, and that we must continue some such 
scale of exports to maintain employment even if we have to 
lend all the money to enable foreign nations to pay us. 

The Bank is only one feature of the vast relief and lend- 
ing program which is contemplated. Beginning with July 
1, 1945, these may be tabulated as follows: 


Further expenditures by UNRRA $ 900,000,000. 


Relief expenditures by Army 1,000,000,000. 
Lend-lease through FEA 4,375,000,000. 
International Bank 9,100,000,000. 
International Fund 2,750,000,000. 
Export-Import Bank 3,500,000,000. 





Total $21,625,000,000. 

The proposed lend-lease expenditures appear at Page 
454 of the Record and seem to include materials having only 
a remote relationship to the Japanese war and far more con- 
cerned with rehabilitation than with war. The Export-Im- 
port Bank figure is that contained in bills introduced by 
Senator Wagner and Mr. Spence. 

In addition to the foregoing, there has been much discus- 
sion of a direct loan or gift to Great Britain amounting to 
from three to five billion dollars, and of some direct loan to 
Russia in the sum of six billion dollars. 


The tremendous volume of this lending should certainly 
cause the Senate to hesitate and obtain full information be- 
fore taking turther action. We know our experience after 
the last World War. We know that the war debts, of 
which more than four billion dollars were incurred after 
the Armistice, were funded at very low rates of interest 
and then completely repudiated. We know that lending 
by private investors continued during the 20’s at an average 


of less than a billion dollars a year, but that it became ap- 
parent by 1931 that even these debts could not be paid. It 
is said that many of them were improvidently incurred for 
non-productive purposes. This was true as to some, but 
the criticism applied to a small proportion of the total loans 
and investment abroad. 

It must be clear that lending other than relief and re- 
habilitation emergency loans should only be done if it is lend- 
ing likely to be repaid. Otherwise the time will come when 
a realization of its waste results in a complete cessation of 
lending, causing sudden unemployment at home and resent- 
ment abroad. A very wise statement is made in the Sec- 
ond Quarterly Report of the Director of War Mobilization, 
Mr. James F. Byrnes, as of April 1, 1945. He says: 


“However, foreign resources are not unlimited. We 
must be prepared to make loans to foreign countries 
which need American goods and cannot pay imme- 
diately, if there is a reasonable prospect of repayment. 
Loans made abroad likely to provide employment at 
home are unsound. They will produce international 
financial difficulties when the time comes for repay- 
ment.” 


It is obvious that the scale of foreign lending contem- 
plated by administration policy is wasteful and dangerous. 
I maintain that the government itself should only interest 
itself in relief and rehabilitation loans sufficient to enable 
foreign countries to put their own economic machinery in 
working order. I maintain that a total of five or six bil- 
lion dollars would be sufficient for this purpose if wisely 
directed and used. I maintain that beyond this the gov- 
ernment should permit private investment and lending 
aboard, but should refuse to guarantee it, either directly or 
indirectly. I suggest that such lending as should be made 
for relief and rehabilitation should be made through the 
Export-Import Bank, and should also be used to obtain such 
good will and concessions from foreign nations as may 
properly benefit this country. 


PERMANENT ForeIGN LENDING Has LITTLE RELATION TO 
PERMANENT PEACE 


It has been frequently contended that Bretton Woods is 
an absolute essential of international cooperation as a sup- 
plement to the San Francisco Charter. I am strongly in 
favor of international cooperation in the political field, and 
I intend to support the Charter. No matter what its faults 
may be, the horrible effects of world war are so apparent 
that any international organization concerned with its pre- 
vention is entitled to our support; nor do we give up or con- 
tribute anything greater than any other nation except in pro- 
portion to our size. The political cooperation proposed is 
not a one-way street. 

But the parallel between political and economic coopera- 
tion is utterly fallacious. . Measures of economic coopera- 
tion should stand on their own feet and be judged on their 
own merits. It is not true that wars, or at any rate modern 
wars, have been brought about by economic causes. Ger- 
many could have made itself as prosperous as any nation in 
the world without one foot of additional territory. Japan 
could have obtained more by trading than it could ever ob- 
tain by war. It is true that here and there economic sore 
spots may exist creating dissatisfaction and disturbance, but 
they are not, and never have been as numerous or as likely 
to create war as political sore spots like Poland and the Bal- 
kans. Furthermore, they can be dealt with by intelligent 
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trade arrangements and direct loans such as I have sug- 
gested. There are no economic sore spots as bad as China 
and India, and yet neither China nor India have attacked 
their neighbors. 


Furthermore, whatever our idealists in the United States 
may think, economic arrangements are looked on by the 
other nations of the world as strictly business propositions. 
They are surprised and pleased at our willingness to give 
things away, but they gladly accept every advantage and 
give us as little as possible. A business deal to be a good 
deal must benefit both parties, and, except for the immediate 
post-war period, I see no reason why we should make im- 
provident loans or scatter our assets recklessly throughout 
the world. I see no reason why we should entrust our 
money to a Board controlled by our debtors to be loaned 
or disposed of as they see fit, nor do I think this will contrib- 
ute to the peace of the world. In fact, it teaches the world 
to expect from us a largesse which cannot and will not con- 
tinue. When it is discontinued, we become the original 
Uncle Shylock and the indignation of the other nations is 
such that they feel themselves justified in failing to repay 
past loans. 


It seems obvious that this is no time to deal permanently 
with any world economic problem. We should face the 
present emergency situation and help solve it with as little 
cost as possible to the United States. We should sit in on 
international economic boards and help them study the prob- 
lems and listen to their recommendations; but we should 
certainly not hand out American money to boards on which 
we have a minority vote and which are controlled by the 
very nations that wish to obtain financial aid from us. 


Is ForEIGN INVESTMENT A WIsE Po.icy? 


The policy behind the International Bank assumes that 
foreign lending and investment is so clearly to be desired 
that the government should risk the taxpayer’s money to 
promote it. But even apart from any government guaran- 
tee, I think this assumption is open to question, particularly 
if the volume is too large. 


In the first place, it has certain inherent risks which are 
not present in domestic investment. The project is more 
distant and more difficult to analyze. There is no legal way 
in which debts can be collected from a foreign country, 
particularly from the government of that country itself. 
If payments are suspended, the investor is helpless. Under 
the provisions of the Fund itself, if the dollar is declared a 
scarce currency under Act VII, debtor countries may refuse 
to allow their nationals to use dollars to service their loans. 
The old method of collecting debts by moving in Marines 
and seizing the Customs House has gone out of style and 
would be expressly forbidden by the San Francisco Charter. 
The San Francisco Charter, itself, noticeably fails to provide 
any means by which international obligations can be collected. 
The policy of this government, in Mexico and elsewhere, 
has not been such that any American investor can hope that 
his claims abroad will even have vigorous moral support 
from his government. 


It is said that foreign investment will make for peace. 
I don’t think that history shows anything of the kind. 
Ordinarily after an investment is obtained, the people of a 
country are likely to regard its owners as absentee landlords 
only concerned with draining away the assets of the country. 
Foreign investors are likely to be regarded as exploiters of 
natural resources and cheap labor. In the past they often 
have been such. Their activities are likely to build up hos- 





tility to the United States. This is even more true today 
with the growth of Socialist and Communist Parties in many 
countries. Witness the agitation against American sugar 
investments even in Puerto Rico and Cuba. 

Our own experience in foreign investment has not been 
very promising. According to the Department of Com- 
merce, investments of thirteen billion four hundred million 
dollars have shrunk to nine billion eight hundred million 
dollars by 1940. Omitting Canada, which is so closely re- 
lated to us as to be economically part of the United States, 
the percentage of loss would be much higher. The table on 
page 298 of the hearings shows that of four billion dollars 
of public foreign dollar bonds, a billion and a half is in de- 
fault. No one has ever made a careful estimate of Ameri- 
can losses on foreign loans and investments. There is no 
doubt that a considerable proportion has disappeared. 


We are often told that England prospered on its foreign 
investments. But our position is very different from that 
of England. England has never been self-sufficient. It 
has had to import more than it could export. It was highly 
desirable that it have an income from investments abroad 
which could pay for such imports, and such investments 
were, therefore, a necessity, even if they involved capital 
losses. But in the case of England they did not involve 
losses. Most of the investments were made in British do- 
minions and territories under the protection of the British 
army and navy. Many natural resources were taken over at 
practically no cost and developed at a great profit. We can- 
not in any way duplicate the British experience under 
present world conditions, and could never have done so 
without establishing an economic imperialism contrary to 
our whole philosophy. 

The general policy of lending huge sums abroad in the 
20’s was vigorously criticized by the very people who are 
now urging its resumption, this time at government expense. 
It is rather interesting that Mr. Harry D. White, the most 
vigorous advocate of the Bank, wrote a book in 1932 with 
regard to the foreign investments of France. It is one of 
the authorities on that subject. After a thorough study, 
Mr. White concludes as follows: 


“The French experience in the matter of capital ex- 
ports leads to the conclusion that the orthodox attitude 
towards unrestricted capital exports is open to criti- 
cism; the assumption that capital exports benefit both 
the lending country and the world at large is not un- 
assailable. Examination of the conditions under which 
French foreign investments were made has clearly 
shown that the French .investor consistently underesti- 
mated the risk inherent in the type of foreign securi- 
ties that France acquired from 1880 to 1913. Thus, 
altho the rate of return on foreign investments was 
equal to that on domestic, the real yield was less since 
equal returns imply equal risk.” 


Mr. White quotes Mr. Keynes as follows: 


“To lend vast sums abroad for long periods of time 
without any possibility of legal redress if things go 
wrong is a crazy construction; especially in return for 
a trifling extra dividend.” 

Mr White also points out again following Keynes that: 

“In the case of foreign loans, repudiation or failure 
leaves nothing to the lending country, whereas, in the 
case of domestic repudiation, the tangible instruments 
of production do remain in the lending country. The 
loss to the French people when a Brazilian railroad 
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built with French capital repudiates its debt is greater 
than when a domestic railroad does so. In the later 
case, the railroad remains in France; whereas, in the 
former case, it remains in Brazil.” 


In short, a policy of foreign investment, even by private 
capital is open to serious question. I see no reason to for- 
bid such investments, and if private investors really feel 
that they are making a beneficial investment, I believe the 
vovernment should encourage it and protect its citizens 
abroad as far as possible; but 1 doubt if foreign investment 
on a sound basis without guarantee will amount to more 
than one billion dollars a year. 

{ do object strenuously, however, to the government go- 
ing into the business of guaranteeing such investments. 
The government does not guarantee investments at home. 
The FHA guaranteed mortgages are almost the only excep- 
tion. It is said that little opposition has arisen to the Bank, 
and that the various Bankers’ associations have approved it. 
There are two reasons for this: From a technical banking 
standpoint, it is organized on a much sounder basis than the 
Fund, and so their attention has been centered on the defects 
of the Fund. In the second place, it is almost a subsidy 
to the business of investment bankers, and will also un- 
doubtedly increase the business to be done by the larger 
banks. ‘The bankers are almost at the mercy of the Treas- 
ury today. It took courage to oppose any of the Treasury’s 
plans. Naturally they sought a compromise and centered 
their whole opposition on the Fund which offends every 
principle of sound banking. 

‘The man on the street has paid no attention to the Bank 
at all. Consider for a moment how it will work out. If 
an Englishman wishes to start an automobile plant in Eng- 
land, he can sell his company’s securities on the American 
market with the guarantee of the International Bank. A 
man who wishes to build an automobile plant in America 
cannot obtain any such guarantee. American investors are 
relieved from any risk in the development of foreign coun- 
tries and given more incentive to develop those countries 
than to invest in America. 

Obviously, this is an inflation of credit by direct govern- 
ment aid. Behind it is the theory that more employment 
can be produced by spending government money, this time 
to create foreign exports instead of public works at home. 
But foreign trade produced solely on credit is certainly not 
a sound form of economic development. Particularly, if 
we start on the grand scale now proposed, we will build 
up an export business which cannot possibly be permanent 
and which when suddenly checked may carry down our 
whole economy with it. 

Under the Articles of Agreement of the Bank, the dollars 
that are borrowed do not even have to be spent in the 
United States and we are prohibited from so requiring. A 
new plant in India, for instance, may borrow dollars, buy 
ill its equipment in England, and thus, in effect, help Eng- 
land pay her blocked sterling balances. Most of the guaran- 


teed loans will undoubtedly be floated in the United States 
because our people have the savings to ‘invest. The Bank 
thus becomes a device for draining our savings out of the 
United States for the benefit of the rest of the world. 

Undoubtedly, American money can do-the rest of the 
world a fair amount of good. I believe we should help in 
the present crisis, but 1 think we overestimate the value of 
American money and American aid to other nations. No 
people can make over another people. Every nation must 
solve its own problems, and whatever we do can only be of 
slight assistance to help it over its most severe barriers. A 
nation that comes to rely on gifts and loans from others is 
too likely to postpone the essential tough measures necessary 
for its own salvation. 

I shall not speak in detail today regarding the inter- 
national monetary Fund. I do wish to point out, how- 
ever, that in essence under present conditions, and for some 
years to come, it is Just another instrument for transferring 
two and three-fourths billions of American dollars into the 
hands of foreigners. Its alleged purposes are impossible 
to carry out under present emergency conditions. 

Attempts in the House to limit the Fund to its alleged 
purposes of temporary assistance for currency stabilization 
purposes only have been rejected by the Treasury, and so 
the Fund is little more than a loaning agency during the 
transition period. As such it is even more unsound than 
the Bank, for every member nation is entitled to draw its 
share of the Fund regardless of its needs. The Fund looks 
entirely to governments for repayment and not to pro- 
ductive enterprise. However desirable its purpose may be, it 
is today only an addition to that profligate lending policy 
which I have been discussing. 

I respectfully suggest, therefore, that the Senate con- 
sider carefully the implications of these policies before the 
bill is presented next week. Basically, the question is 
whether we are willing to commit this government to a 
permanent policy of government guaranteed foreign in- 
vestment and wide-spread loans to foreign governments. 
I cannot imagine that the American people will really wish 
to embark at government expense on a vast policy of scat- 
tering our assets around a world from which they may 
never be recovered. I cannot imagine they wish to em- 
bark on a policy which was repudiated by every intelligent 
economist in the twenties. I cannot imagine they will ap- 
prove the method proposed by which our assets are put in 
a pool and dispensed by a Board controlled by the debtors 
that are securing our dollars. 

Again, I suggest that: we postpone consideration of this 
elaborate plan, designed to meet the conditions of a stable 
world, and authorize the Executive to deal directly with 
the emergency conditions which we now face. That is an 
American job and a government job and only the American 
Government can undertake it. If we postpone this bill, 
I suggest we increase at once the direct lending powers of 
the Export-Import Bank. 
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AID TO WORLD CULTURE AND PUBLIC COOPERATION 
By DR. RICHARD H. HEINDEL, Director, American Library, London, England 
Delivered on North American Broadcast of the British Boardcasting Corporation, May 20, 1945 


HAT is a typical American spot in London? How 

can a person be persuaded that a library, that books 

and documents, form an exciting organism for win- 
ning the war and building the peace? Where can we see, 
in good view, the interplay of the British, American, and 
other peoples? the interplay of international information? 
Where might be a practical hint for a better world? 

Let me first apologize for immodesty. But I would sug- 
gest as an answer to these questions—the very modest Amer- 
ican Library established by the Office of War Information, 
in the United States Embassy, London. 

The American Library is the first official, general library 
established by the U. S. Government outside the continental 
United States. As such it has been a pilot project for other 
Office of War Information libraries and information centres 
throughout the world. Further, as the only library in any 
embassy anywhere in the world that is energetically open 
to the public, it has become a new factor in the conduct of 
foreign relations. This example, which seems pleasing to 
all, may be a social invention needed for these coming years. 

An army of millions has passed by here, living Americans. 
A tide of war has been changed. These millions have created 
impressions and carried stories of the United States. A small 
collection of American printed matter is not a delicate plant, 
but how easily submerged, and how unseemly to talk about 
such a simple mechanism which is not very unlike the good 
libraries you know at home. But the spirit behind it, the 
belief in the values of American experience, and the im- 
portance of the British community, makes the American 
Library worth talking about. 

We chose May tenth, 1943, to announce publicly that the 
Library was open in what was once a gown shop. Why 
May tenth? Because it is the anniversary of the first of the 
Nazis’ book burnings. These words were used in the Lon- 
don opening—‘We place before a free nation what a free 
nation is writing and thinking.” Hitler did not like honest 
information—perhaps that is why he twice removed our 
windows with blast. 

The Library was started at a time when wartime restric- 
tions prevented the normal importation of American books 
and other publications. Shipping space, currency control, and 
other circumstances had tended almost to eliminate the supply 
of current American publications at a time when growing 
British interest in the United States created an unusual de- 
mand. The Library is now the principal, and in many in- 
stances, the only source in Britain through which recent 
United States publications can be consulted. But this does 
not mean that we do not encourage other bodies to revive 
and increase their previous communications with the United 
States. The Library, for example, will assist with profes- 
sional advice His Majesty’s Stationery Office which will 
soon begin to sell all United States official documents. In- 
deed, HMSO, as it is called, has during the past two years, 
reprinted nine key documents, and some of these have sold 
more here than at home! 

The Library is more than a repository and reference col- 
lection. It performs a dynamic information function in 
bringing significant American publications to the attention 
of Government officials, editors, educators, writers, and other 
leaders of British thought and action. We brood over every 


piece of paper coming to us and first ask ourselves the ques- 
tion—what four or five persons in Britain should first be 
informed? No American publication which has a direct 
bearing on current interests in this country is allowed to slip 
onto the shelves or remain there unobserved. Nearly every- 
thing—even the heavy, dullish looking tomes two years old— 
probably has some news value to someone. Perhaps here as 
much as anywhere, it has been shown how much library 
data can become source material for current comment if some 
effort is made to assist the printed outlets. 

By the end of 1944 the collection included some 8,000 
books, 10,000 U. §. Government documents, and more than 
50U American magazines. The Library performs over 2,000 
individual services a month. About 1,200 persons use our 
crowded rooms each month. 

Relations have been developed with about 900 organiza- 
tions and societies, and with some 350 business firms. Reg- 
ular contact is maintained with 150 British libraries. Serv- 
ice has been provided to most of the schools, colleges and 
universities, as well as to the British armed forces. ‘The 
Library has also served thousands of American officials and 
members of the U. S. Armed Forces without losing its qual- 
ity as an institution intended primarily to serve a wider 
public. Some 1,500 items a month go out under a system 
of controlled loans to institutions and individuals whose in- 
terest in a particular subject may produce comment. 

The regular clientele of the Library includes Cabinet Min- 
isters, Members of Parliament, officials of the British Gov- 
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ernment and of other Allied Governments, editors and staff 
writers of nearly all the magazines and newspapers, educa- 
a authorities and similar leaders in nearly every walk of 
ife. 

Further, London is an important power station on the 
lines of world thought so that much that starts here shows 
up in other parts of the world. For example, long, long 
ago—or so it seems—we procured a rare translation of a 
famous military classic by our General Staff School for a 
great British general in Italy. A little later, in very mo- 
mentous days, Field Marshal Alexander took time to reply 
how this book gave added significance to the historic battle- 
fields he could now survey. My staff prize highly letters 
such as these. But we are also touched by the friendly offer 
of a few cherries from a struggling writer, who, deep in the 
country, wanted to know who in the United States might 
wish to exchange ideas. 

Everybody is strongly curious about the trend of inquiries, 
and who precisely wants this or that. Several general points 
may be made. Documentation is being referred to for in- 
creasingly serious purposes. The proportion of elementary 
questions has declined rapidly. Persons are becoming at home 
with American data, and using it within a framework of 
good journalism and professional integrity, even though the 
item in question may have been countered to their—or my 
staff’s—opinions. There’s another thing that awakens in- 
terest, and that’s the periodic examination of social questions 
in Parliament and public. A debate on housing, or educa- 
tion, or health insurance starts 2 eat many questions as to 
how we deal with these matters in America. 

By April thirteenth, it was clear we had to produce an 
introductory anthology to meet the many questions about 
our new President. This was done in three days, largely 
from the Congressional Records we had on hand. Such an 
anthology helps, also, to acquaint people with this important, 
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human-interest record of our democratic system. And may ~ 
I add, in passing, I wish both countries would read daily 
and more carefully the Congressional Record and Hansard, 
the record of Parliament. 

Great Britain has a coalition Government. In any event, 
we are used about equally by Conservatives, Labor, and 
Liberals. The subject fields of military affairs, industry, 
economics, education, science, politics, and international re- 
lations have attracted more attention than art or music or 
literature, but not much more than the very broad aspects 
of American life which might be classified as history. 

When the world inquires about York, Pennsylvania, 
New York City, Independence, Missouri, or San Fran- 
cisco, we see a new world of foreign relations in which 
peoples are trying to find the mutual understanding and con- 
fidence which is the only soil on which peace can grow. If 
we meet that query, we are illustrating the fact that this 
world, now contracted by speedy communications, is really 
a world expanded for social opportunity. We are living on 
each others’ doorsteps, overhearing each others’ whispers. 

Some new vitamins have been found in the conduct of 
foreign relations. Nobody quite knows what to call them— 
propaganda, international information programs, cultural 
cooperation, or cultural relations or public relations over- 
seas. I like the term public relations for the United States— 
so long as we don’t forget that this must be mutually helpful, 
a two-way traffic. 

This work is not a frill. Our share of the task is to help 
the world to understand our life, our experience, our char- 
acter, qualities, and beliefs. We are now an adult nation 
with a story whose content will be of use to the world. 

Stemming from this cultural cooperation will be not only 
the chance for peace but a shot in the arm for a more worthy 
civilization, and a vital servicing of cultural, scientific, and 
professional relationships. 

When the world inquires about these home towns of ours 
—it wants to know how we will work together, to know 
about community achievements; about social or cultural af- 
fairs, or the working of postwar plans. Slowly, steadily, it 
will be to know the life of the community so that peoples 
will sense the support of other peoples for the drive for a 
hetter world, for hope, and for a sharing of practical accom- 
plishments and finer living. All of this work tends to im- 
prove the climates of understanding to enable the United 
States to be a sterling example—sound at home, worthy 
overseas. 

I would like to repeat the answer to several of the ques- 
tions I asked at the beginning. The Library is a typical 
corner of America because it is in the great traditions of 
our expanding education sponsored by the library network 
of America. It reflects the life of many things, including 
such famous institutions as the American book trade, the 
universities, the American Library Association, the Library 
of Congress, of groups such as the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the National Research Council—all 
of which have vigorous friends and counterparts on this side. 

It is with excusable pride that I say that this printed 
data reassures one about the place of the United States in 
world culture. More and more, increasingly different aspects 
of American life become significant. And often that signifi- 
cance is urgent. But, alas, you can’t dehydrate books nor can 
you transmit a whole culture by cable. 

The war has forced the growth of institutions and opera- 
tions such as this, and a greater appreciation of the value of 
full, rapid U. S. information overseas. Those many Amer- 
icans who have visited us will return and no doubt say to 
you what they have said to us—This is good—we must go 
forward as part of a great venture in cultural and public 
cooperation. 
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